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A WIFE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


I was only seventeen when I married Owen 
Wickliffe. Too young, no doubt, but circum- 
stances justified me. 
was a mere child; and my father, after the pre- } 
valent custom of widowers, showed how much 
he mourned her loss and respected her memory, 
by using all possible speed in getting another 
to fill her place. 

She was a good enough woman in her way— 
my second mother, I mean—strictly honest and } 
upright, and affectionate after a certain fashion; 3 
but she had the misfortune to possess a meddle- 3 
some disposition, and a sharp, glibe tongue— 
two woeful attributes ina woman. I am certain 
that she did her best to make me comfortable 
and. happy—or, as happy as it seemed proper, 
according to the rules of her religion, for a 
human being to be. She believed in the doc- 
trine which teaches us always to have a thorn 
in our flesh to keep us contrite and humble. I 
never fancied the creed. I think the thorn 
serves as a stinging goad oftener than anything 
else; at any rate, it had that effect with me. 
This new mother of mine, conscientious as she 
was in regard to her duty, contrived to make 
my young life thoroughly miserable, not be- 
cause she was wicked, or spiteful, but on ac- 
count of the utter antagonism of our natures. 

It would not have been a wonder if, under 
the circumstances, I had accepted Owen, Wick- 
liffe, even without loving him, for the sake of 
the pretty, quiet home he offered me; but I did 
love him, when I married him, with all a girl’s 
romance, and a woman’s tender devotion; and 
he returned my love with equal ardor—at any 
rate, he made me believe so. We spent our 
honeymoon in travel, and then settled down as 
cozily as a pair of robins in our new home—a 
pretty little cottage on the suburbs of the city, 
“Rose Cottage,” Owen called it. I remember 
how proud and pleased I was, when he led 
me in that first afternoon, and calling the 
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My mother died when I 3 


house-maid, bade her deliver up the keys to 
She did so, but with ill-re- 
pressed mirth, for I must have appeared very 
trifling and unmatronly in her eyes; and I was 
not a whit less so than I appeared. I could 
sing, and play the piano, dance gracefully, and 
dress myself to perfection; but with these my 
accomplishments ended. I knew no more about 
domestic affairs, had no more idea of the seri- 
ousness and sacredness of the duties I had taken 
upon me than a two-year babe. 

“You’re too young, too silly and childish to 
become a wife and mother yet; better wait 
awhile, Maggie,” my old aunt said, every time 
the subject was brought up in her presence; 
but Owen would not hear to it. 

“‘Never fear,/aunt Debbie,” he would reply; 
‘‘where there’s a will there’s a way, you know. 
Mag can learn what she don’t know—her heart’s 
all right, and that’s enough.” 

And I, although my very soul misgave me, 
was too much in love with his handsome eyes 
to turn from his ardent pleadings, and hearken 
to the sage counsels of age and experience. So 
we were married, and went to housekeeping, a 
month after, at ‘‘Rose Cottage.” 

For a time everything went on swimmingly. 
Dorcas was a good cook, and something more, 
a fine manager; the most fastidious eye could 
have found nothing to complain of in the neat 
arrangement of our rooms; or the palate of an 
epicure found anything amiss in the nicely- 
flavored, nicely-cooked food that daily appeared 
upon our table. Owen was in raptures. 

‘Aha, aunt Debbie!’ he said, exultingly, 
when she came down to tea, *‘what did I tell 
you? Where will you find nicer bread than 
this?” breaking open one of Dorcas’ feathery 
rolls. ‘I said Mag would learn. She’s one of 
the best little housewives in town.” 

Aunt Debbie made no reply, she did not even 
glance toward my scarlet’cheeks and downcast 
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eyes; but I knew well enough that she suspected 
my secret. I opened my lips to confess all, and 
give Dorcas the credit that was her due; but 
Owen’s happy eyes silenced me. I was very 
vain, and had always been fond of praise; but 
his praise I coveted above all things else. I 
believe I would have been willing to have sac- 
rificed my very life to have his approbation. 
Women are such silly blockheads; and, as a 
general thing, husbands are so exceedingly 
sparing of approving words, and so very pro- 
fuse in fault-finding, that it is a marvel to me 
that there are half as many pleasant homes as 
there are. But where the fire of true love 
burns upon the household altar, its ever-en- 
during heat welds the ties that bind heart to 
heart, and hand to hand, so firmly together, 
that all the tug and strain of every-day life 
cannot tear them apart. 

But I do not mean to insinuate that my hus- 
band was prone to fault-finding; on the con- 
trary, he was very lavish in his praise—and 
that praise was so sweet that I kept silent, 
consoling myself with the thought that it would 
not be long before I would really merit it. <A 
day or so after, he brought home a couple of 
friends to dinner. As soon as I could make my 
escape from the parlor, I ran out to Dorcas, 
pale with consternation. But Dorcas was in 
nowise startled. She went quietly to work, 
while I was running to and fro, and giving 
vent to all manner of extravagant exclama- 
tions; adding a little here, and a little there, 
improvising one thing, and tidying up another, 
until she got together as nice a dinner as my 
fastidious young husband could have desired. 
He was pleased to the heart; I knew it by the 
expression of his eyes. 

‘‘Mag’s the girl for you,” I overheard him 
saying, as I left the parlor to go through the 
useless form of ordering supper. ‘I'll bet my 
head there’s not such another wife in town. 
She’s always as neat as a new pin, yet she 
cooks like an old stager. I tell you, boys, I 
did a good day’s work when I got her.” 

I never felt meaner in my life; but again I 
took refuge in my old resolution to make myself 
worthy of his praise; and in accordance there- 
with, I trotted after Dorcas for two or three 
days, taking note of everything she did, to the 
poor girl’s evident detention and annoyance. 
But after awhile old habits got the better of me, 
and I fell back into the beaten track, lounging 
away the forenoon in my chamber, doing my 
crochet and worsted work, and reading the last 
new novel, infinitely more pleasing. to my taste, 
than the kitchen and the cooking-stove. And, 





after all, what did it matter? Dorcas would 
never leave me, and there was no use worrying 
myself. 

But Dorcas did not think just as I did; she 
took it into her head to get married herself 
after awhile. I looked upon it as an imposition 
then, and Ido now. If a woman has a genius 
for cooking, and has it in her power tv make 
another woman’s home pleasant and agreeable, 
what right has she to transfer her good works 
into an establishment of her own? It is not 
loving one’s neighbor as one’s self, to say the 
least. And Dorcas was so sudden, too. It was, 

“I’m going to be married, Mrs. Wickliffe, and 
must leave you this evening;” and to-morrow 
morning she was gone. ° 

Owen did not come home to dinner; and feel- 
ing very pettish at Dorcas, I resolved upon o 
grand supper of my own, that would throw all 
efforts of hers into the shade. I had the day 
before me, and I began early. My stove was 
in full blast, and the tea-kettle finely under way, 
when a little chap made his appearance with a 
string of trout in one hand, and a note from 
Owen in the other. I read it eagerly. 

“My old friend, Wat Seymour, is in town, 
Mag. I shall bring him round to supper, so do 
your best, dear. N. B. Fry the trout nicely.” 

I went to work zealously. Not content with 
hot rolls, I determined on Spanish buns—they 
were Owen’s peculiar fancy. Of course, I could 
make them; the dough had been rising all 
day, and must be light. I went into it up to 
my elbows. There was a goodly quantity—in- 
experienced housekeepers are always lavish— 
but I managed to get it into form; and then I 
got on the pan of trout, and the coffee-pot. What 
a silly thing I had been to keep Dorcas so long, 
when I could cook so well myseif, I thought, my 
heart bounding with pride and gratification, as 
I ran up stairs for white sugar to sift over my 
buns. There was a runaway horse on the street 
just below, and I paused at the window to see 
what was going on. Then a group of gayly- 
dressed girls, some of my old friends, flaunting 
out in new rig, caught my eye. I forgot all 
about supper for several moments, and stood 
drumming against the glass, and humming an 
opera air to myself. Just then an awful sound 
broke on my ear, a hissing splutter from below. 
I went ‘down three steps at a bound. The 
kitchen was black with smoke, and the odor of 
the burning trout almost drove me back. But, 


determined to save them, I seized the pan, 
dropping it the instant after with a cry of pain. 
The red-hot handle had crisped my hand to the 
bone; the hissing grease and burned fish flew 
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in every direction, spoiling my pretty oil-cloth, 
and soiling my new evening wrapper beyond 
all redemption. In the meantime the coffee 
was foaming over, and the rolls were burning 
to coals; and every instant the stove, which I 
had literally crammed with wood, was increas- 
ing its heat. I felt as if Ishould go mad. Every 
attempt I made to rescue my supper left its 
mark upon my poor hands; and, to cap the 
climax, in the very heat of the fray there came 
a rap at the door. I smoothed my hair, and 
wiped the perspiration from my face, and hur- 
ried out. The comer was no other than aunt 
Debbie. If I gave utterance to anything like 
profanity in my heart, I feel sure that infinite 
justice will not hold me accountable; for there 
are moments in life, I think, when we sin’ in- 
voluntarily—sin because our souls are too weak, 
too sorely tried, to help it. 

Aunt Debbie followed me into the parlor, re- 
moved her shawl and bonnet, smoothed down 
her silk apron, and took out her roll of knitting. 

“I heard Dorcas had left you,” she said, in 
her pleasantest, even voice, ‘‘and I thought I'd 
drop in and see if you wanted help.” 

“‘No, no!” I broke out, passionately; ‘I can 
do well enough myself. I’m cooking supper 
now. Sit down here, please; Owen will be 
home directly.” 

She acquiesced, and I hurried back to the 
kitchen. Owen’s pointer was helping himself 
to the scattered trout. I gave him a punch that 
sent him limping out on three legs, and then 
rushed at the stove. The fire had gone down, 
and the foaming coffee subsided; and the heavy, 
black-topped rolls smoked in the oven. But I 
had no time to waste in repining. It was almost 
six o'clock, and my husband was a punctual man. 

I went to work and gathered up the broken 
fish, placing them on a dish and pealing off the 
burned skin; then I selected the best of the 
rolls, and set myself about the Spanish buns. 
I had seen Dorcas make them, and I followed 
her example to a letter. As the stove was mo- 
derately warm, they baked pretty fairly, and I 
dried my eyes, and began to set the table with 
something like reviving hope. Six o’clock found 
everything in readiness, and my handsome hus- 
band in his seat, with his old friend on one 
hand, and aunt Debbie on the other. 

“These are capital trout, Wat,” he said, as 
he helped him to them. ‘I ordered them pur- 
posely when I heard you were in town. Do 
them justice, now; and take a roll—my wife is 
famous for good bread.” 

I could hear my heart palpitate, and my hand 
trembled so that I could scarcely pour out the 
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muddy, unsettled coffee, Mr.Seymour put out 
his small, delicate hand and took a roll, broke 
off its black top, glanced at jis heavy, spongy 
middle, and pushed it aside. It was rather 
heavy, he thought; and he was compelled to 
avoid everything indigestible, he was so prone 
to dyspepsia. Owen swallowed a bitter mouth- 
ful of burned trout with a look of excessive an- 
noyance. 

‘‘The rolls are heavy,” he said; “‘your yeast 
must have failed, Mag; but try a bun, Wat— 
Mag makes prime buns.” 

Mr. Seymour took one, tasted it, and laid it 
beside his roll. Owen, who had taken one, also, 
looked up in utter astonishment. 

“Why, Mag?” 

“Well, what now?” I retorted, pettishly. 

‘“‘You’ve made a mistake, child,” said aunt 
Debbie, quietly ; ‘you've put salt in your buns 
instead of sugar. Wait a moment, Mr. Seymour, 
till I slice some cold bread.” 

She rose with gentle dignity and self-posses- 
sion, while I, utterly unable to control my feel- 
ings, burst into tears. 

“Maggie,” said my husband, severely, “if 
you’re going to act like a child, you’d better go 
up to your room.” 

I needed no second hint. The next instant 
found me in my own chamber, and the door 
double-locked. I was too deeply hurt, too much 
mortified, too angry, to be reasonable; so I threw 
myself on the rug before the fire, and cried 
myself into a fit of nervous headache. Owen 
had treated me cruelly, and I had tried so hard 
to please him. I lay there, hour after hour, 
with that one thought in my mind. At last I 
heard his step upon the stairs. He paused at 
the door, and, finding it locked, tapped once or 
twice; but I made no movement in answer. He 
rapped again, and then called, Maggie, are 
you asleep?” 

He was sorry, eager to make all right between 
us, I could tell by the tone of his voice, yet I 
replied stubbornly, ‘‘No; but I don’t wish to be 
disturbed.” 

“Very well!” and the moment after I heard 
the strect door close behind him. 

It was very late when he returned. I had 
unlocked my door, certain that he weuld come 
in; but, to my infinite surprise and aggravation, 
he passed on to his dressing-room, without even 
so much a pausing. We had never spent a 
single night apart since our marriage; and it 
seemed terrible to lie there alone, The hours 
were dreadfully long and lonely. Once or 
twice I was sorely tempted to go to him, and 
beg him to forgive me; but my pride kept me 
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back. I was not to blame—I had tried to 
please him. After all, aunt Debbie was in the 
right, I ought not to have married so young. 
Oh! if I were only a girl again! The fetters, 
which had hitherto seemed only silken bonds 
of love, cut like galling chains. Toward day- 
break, despite my burning hand and aching 
heart, I fell into a troubled sleep, from which 
I did not awake until late in the morning. I 
hurried down to the kitchen, determined, if 
possible, to atone for the delinquencies of the 
previous evening. 

But aunt Debbie had forestalled me. I found 
the kitchen in trim order, and a breakfast on 
the stove, that Dorcas herself might have cooked. 
Owen was walking up and down, uneasily; and 
aunt Debbie was evidently endeavoring to quiet 
him. He turned sharply as I entered, 

“I’m glad you’ye come down, Maggie,” he 
said. ‘‘Ididn’tthink you'd indulge your temper 
so far as to absent yourself from the table.” 

His words set me all ablaze. 

“I shall do as I please,” I retorted. ° 

“Undoubtedly,” turning on his heel; ‘you’ve 
given us good proof of your self-will already.”’ 

“And you’ve given me as good proof of your 
good manners, to say no more; insulting me 
last night in the presence of a stranger, after I 
had done the best I could,’ I replied. 

“Your best, Mag?” with stinging contempt; 
‘‘Heavens save us from your worst, then!” 

**You shall be saved from any such efforts of 
mine for the future, sir. Cooking wasn’t my 
vocation before I married—it shan’t be now.” 

“I trust not, for the sake of my inner man.” 

His bantering sarcasm stung me. I broke 
out passionately, 

‘If you had been a good husband you wouldn’t 
have left me here with all this drudgery on my 
hands. I was not raised for a cook.” 

‘‘More’s the pity.” 

‘‘More’s the pity that I married you, you’d 
better say,” I went on, bursting into tears. “I 
wish I had listened to my friends; but it’s not 





too late to remedy the evil now. 1 shall go 
back to my father.” 

“T wish you would!” 

The response startled me into my senses. Did 
he really wish so? I turned to read the truth 
in his eyes, but he was gone. We had no break- 
fast that morning. The day went by drearily. 
I was busy all the time packing up my trunks. 
Aunt Debbie remonstrated and persuaded, but 
finding me fixed in my determination, left me 
to myself. Toward night I had everything in 
readiness, my trunks locked and labeled. I 
hurried on my things and started out, fearing 
to look back lest my heart should fail me. On 
the threshold a strong hand held me back. 

‘*Maggie, what does this mean?” 

“I’m going home—that’s all.” 

“To leave me, Maggie?” 

I could scarcely command my voice, the ten- 
der words, and sad, beseeching eyes thrilled me 
80; but I managed to falter, ‘Yes, you wished 
me to go!” 

“Oh, Maggie, Maggie! you know I didn’t 
mean it—you know how I love you,” his arms 
clasping me, his kisses raining on my face. 
“‘Come back, darling, come back, and I'll never 
find fault again.” 

“I did my best, Owen,” I sobbed, clinging to 
his breast. 

“TI know you did, poor, little Mag. Forgive 
me, and I’ll never grieve you any more. Come 
riow, dry your tears, and we’ll both go down and 
try our hands at getting up a supper together.” 

I was only too glad to obey him. We went 
down, hand-in-hand, and everything worked 
like magic. I made buns, and he made coffee. 
That was our first and last quarrel. 

We are growing old now, but every year only 
brings our wedded hearts more closely together; 
and by the blazing hearth we tell the story of 
that long-gone trouble to our two blooming 
daughters, that they may shun the breakers 
upon which our happiness came so near being 
wrecked. 
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Fioatine down to realms below, 
Through the chilly air of night, 
And, ’midst struggling beams of light, 
Sifting, 
Drifting, 
Come the airy flakes of snow 


Now the moon shines cold and pale; 
And the frost’s pure crystals fall 
On the mead and lonely wall, 


ween 


Beaming, 
Gleaming, 
Where the wind-toss’d branches wail. 


Soon Hesperia’s realms will glow 
Through the cloud-roof’d tent of night, 
As the splinter’d shafts of light, 

Glimmering, 
Shimmering, 
Gild the smooth white fields of snow. 
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Tue most treacherous spot imaginable! The 
long grass hid little black pools of water, and 


She looked down at her ankles, they were in 
a dreadful state! The bottom of her pretty 


at every step, whichever foot Miss Chilling-$ petticoat was a mass of wet; the balmorals that 


worth happened to have foremost, sank deeper 
into the oozy mud. 

Regina Arnold stood safe and dry-shod, under 
the great beech-tree, at the edge of the morass, 
calling, a” 

“Do come back! You’ll never get out if you 
go any farther.” 

“Then I'll stay here,” answered Miss Chil- 
lingworth. ‘I am bound to have that beauty! 
There he is; I’ve got him!” 

She gave her little handled net a sweep that 
nearly made her lose her footing; but it was 
empty when she drew it toward her. 

‘‘He’s off again,” she cried, disconsolately. 
“Oh, dear! he was such a prince! There he 
is!” 

“TI never knew anybody so crazy,” retorted 
Regina. 

“Let me alone,” laughed Miss Chillingworth. 
“If it was a butterfly without wings, that could 
dance a gallop, I suppose it wouldn’t be so 
foolish.” 

She made another dart after the fugitive, 
but he fluttered off; and Miss Chillingworth 
waded a little farther into the bog and stood 
apostrophizing him, while her friend alter- 
nately laughed and scolded her for her folly. 

“There he goes,” cried the pursuer. ‘Oh, 
Regina! he’s coming toward you, throw your 
handkerchief at him!” 

Regina ran down to the edge of the dank 
grass, and the butterfly flew toward her; while 
Miss Chillingworth stumbled back through the 
mud as best she might. But Regina was not 
quick enough, and the butterfly flapped his 
wings in her face in great triumph. 

“Oh! you horrid thing, to let him get off!” 
said Miss Chillingworth, stopping to get breath. 
“But I will have him.” 

She was successful at last; and just as she 
succeeded in getting her prize safe in a basket, 
and her companion was laughing heartily, a 
gentleman came up the hill toward them. 

“What is it about?” he asked. “May I 
laugh, too?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Chillingworth; ‘but 
I have the best right, if there be any truth in 
proverbs.” 








had made her feet look so slender, when she 
put them on for that walk, were soaked out of 
all shape. But Miss Chillingworth was a woman 
of resources, and quick in her movements as a 
flash, if she did have trouble in catching the 
butterfly. 

She gave a mysterious pull to her dress some- 
where, and the long skirt, that had been so 
gracefully festooned over the marvelous petti- 
coat, fell discreetly—and one shake made it 
cover her misfortunes. 

By the time Mark Foster came up, she sat 
decent and respectable under the tree, calmly 
fanning herself with her hat. 

They explained to him the cause of their 
mirth, and Miss Chillingworth let him have a 
peep at the butterfly. A great golden-and-red 
fellow, lying quietly at the bottom of the basket, 
and taking captivity with a placidity which was 
a lesson. 

“It’s all his artfulness,” said Miss Chilling- 
worth; ‘‘he’d be out like a flash, give him a 
ghost ofa chance. Mr. Foster, if you do move 
the cover and lose him, I’ll banish you into the 
middle of the bog.” 

‘¢ Miss Chillingworth’s prisoners never escape; 
everybody knows that,” he said, gallantly. 

‘Butterflies are such unsubstantial creatures, 
they are hard to hold,” she answered, with a 
wicked laugh that pointed her words. 

**Satirical,” said he; ‘‘but it doesn’t touch 
me. Iam a workingman.” 

“I think your conscience must have been 
touched,” rejoined Regina Arnold, “or you 
would not have denied so quickly.” 

‘«My dear,” said Miss Chillingworth, ‘‘con- 
science is a feminine word; the other species 
doesn’t know the name or the article.” 

‘IT don’t belong to a species,” said Mark. 

‘‘Then you are a lusus—— What is it?” 

**Not Barnum’s, I hope! But I can’t answer 
the pair of you. I throw up a white flag.” 

“I must go home,” said Miss Chillingworth, 
shivering a little; ‘‘I forgot my feet.” 

“That is what Tom Winter said he never 
could do,” returned Foster. 

*‘Don’t remind me of that man,” said she; “a 
beau grown stout—such a stupid goose!” 
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She walked rapidly down the hill, carrying 
her basket car@fully; the others followed. 

Down through what was the strawberry-field 
in the%season, and came out by the spring at 
the back of the grounds. 

Miss Chillingworth had walked very rapidly, 
for she had no intention of catching a cold 
along with her butterfly. 

As she was passing up through the garden 
she lookeci back at the pair. They had stopped 
at the spring. Regina was leaning on the end 
of the rustic seat, and he was talking to her, 
looking down into her face. 

Miss Chillingworth stood still a second the 
flush had died out of her cheeks. 

“T never thought of that,’’ said she, under 
her breath. ‘Well, I needn’t catch my death 
looking on.” 

She went into the house, and straight up to 
her room, going about her business in an 
orderly way. First the butterfly was cared 
for; then she changed her dress; and then she 
walked to the window that had a view of the 
path along w’ = she had come. 

The two w pproaching the house; she 
could see their faces very plainly. She had 
never seen Regina Arnold look so pretty. As 
for Foster, he never was handsome, but he was 
something better, tall, well-made, with a face 
full of intellect. 

They disappeared. Miss Chillingworth stood 
a little longer at the window, and looked out 
over the landscape growing grayer with the 
approach of evening—it had been a soft, hazy, 
autumn day. 

“Growing grayer,” said she, with a half 
smile that was very sad; ‘‘so does life.” 

She walked up and down the room awhile. 
Suddenly she. stopped before the glass and 
gazed at herself, 

She saw a handsome face, past the bloom of 
youth, but that left no lack in it. The heavy, 
dark hair was braided back from a singularly 
broad, full forehead; the eyes were dark-gray, 
black at times; and the mouth would have 
looked a shade too determined if it had not 
had a trick of smiling. 

“Sallie Chillingworth,” said she, suddenly, 
“you are thirty-five years old; yes, more than 
that—eight months and some days! Have you 
waited till this time to make a fool of yourself? 
T wouldn’t have believed it of you—I wouldn’t! I 
always knew you were a humbug; that you had 
not half the brains people gave you credit for; 
but you’re a greater fool than I thought you.” 

She laughed outright; but there came one 
little choking sob after—only one. 





Miss Chillingworth completed her toilet with 
the utmost composure; and a very elegant 
woman she was as she entered the room where 
her guests were assembled. 

While they waited for dinner, she told the 
story of the butterfly chase with such embel- 
lishments that everybody shrieked with laugh- 
ter; and they all vowed to each other that 
actually she grew handsomer and wittier every 
year. 

Sallie Chillingworth told the exact truth about 
her age as she stood before the glass; but her 
life in a certain way, a very pleasant way, too, 
had been a great success. 

She began her race in society as a beauty 
and a belle; she had been more courted, yes, I 
really believed, more loved, than any girl of 
her day. Every year had only made her posi- 
tion more enviable. She had excellent abili- 
ties, the most finely cultivated tastes, and before 
twenty-five even had been a leader in society. 

She had money; a quiet nonentity of a sister, 
twenty years older than herself, to live with 
her. So she had a house, made it the most 
charming place imaginable out of a novel; and 
surely the wheels of life could not roll heavily 
for her. 

The only wonder was why she had never 
married; she would have been puzzled to tell 
herself. Once, when a mere girl, she had fan- 
cied young Murray. Do you remember him? 

He began life so brilliantly; but he died just 
in the dawning of his reputation. She had not 
known him long; he had never told her so; but 
she sometimes thought he loved her, and she 
had dreamed a great deal about him and his 
career. 

Still the thing had been too vague for regret 
to be an actual sorrow. She never supposed 
herself that his death had anything to do with 
her not marrying. But what was possible, and 
probably the truth, is, that the ideal she had , 
made of him left other men poor and common- 
place, till she had passed the age when either 
man or woman, who leads a worldly life, can 
have the heart easily stirred. 

The winter before Mark Foster had been 
presented to her, and had become a frequent 
visitor at her house. They suited each other 
in numberless ways, and the acquaintance grew 
into a friendly intimacy. 

He was a lawyer—a successful one; and it be- 
came a habit with him to talk to Miss Chilling- 
worth with an ease and freedom he had never 
done to anybody. She was worth ten years’ of 
experience to him, with her woman’s wit, her 
warm sympathies, and her clear head. 
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So they had gone on, and never once did it 
occur to Sallie that there was any feeling in 
her heart for that man, other than she might 
have had for a brother, a younger brother—for 
he was younger. 

About twenty-eight he was; and Sallie had 
lived so much that she had grown to consider 
herself almost a middle-aged woman. 

Every summer she had a succession of agree- 
able visitors at her country home, which she 
loved because she had lived there when a child; 
and Mark had come up several times this season, 
and made a place for himself among whatever 
party happened to be there. 

Regina Arnold was a great favorite with Miss 
Chilling worth—a bright, sweet girl, with a world 
of enthusiasm for her friend, and just at the 
pleasantest season of early womanhood. Past 
the bewildering “coming out;” and not in 
sight of the time when the gilding begins to 
wear off and show the stains underneath; when 
the flowers prove to be artificial; and looking 
about at the human faces one sees the weari- 
ness and emptiness beneath. 

To-night, while she performed her duties as 
hostess in the pleasantest, most graceful way, 
Miss Chillingworth never once forgot the reve- 


lation which came so suddenly upon her during 
that afternoon walk. 

There was more occupation than usual. 
People were in from the neighborhood—for 
the lake made the place a favorite summer re- 
sort—but Miss Chillingworth was equal to the 
occasion. 


There was music and dancing, and, more- 
over, she succeeded in giving them quite an 
impromptu supper. I don’t know how she 
managed such things, other people’s servants 
would rebel; but somehow, in her house, what- 
ever she desired to have done, was done with- 
out trouble. 

Mark Foster was less assistance to her than 
usual in entertaining her guests; but Miss 
Chillingworth made no sign to remind him of 
his negligence. 

Once she caught herself muttering, 

“Always alone—I am always that.” 

Then she was vexed with herself for being 
like a woman in a novel, and doing sentiment 
at such a time. 

She went off to dance with somebody; then 
she took a hand at whist, to please some elderly 
people; and just as she rose from the table, she 
saw Foster and Regina Arnold come in. 

She knew when they went out, if nobody 
else did, and that they had been a full half- 
hour walking about on the lawn in the moon- 





light that shone so yellow and soft upor the 
grass. 

The party broke up at last, and Miss Chilling- 
worth took her way to her room. She came 
upon Regina in the hall. 

“Are you sleepy?” her friend asked. 

“No; but tired out. I shall have to go to 
bed.” 

It had been a habit with them to sit together 
after sensible people were asleep; but this even- 
ing Miss Chillingworth was not equal to con- 
versation, and she went off by herself. 

“She might confide in me,” she thought as 
she opened the door; “I couldn’t endure it to- 
night. I’m not safe.” 

She went up to her dressing-table to put out 
the lamp, the light annoyed her. She saw the 
butterfly in his little wicker prison. 

“Oh, have your liberty!” said she; aud, going 
to the open window, she raised the lid of the 
basket. 

The butterfly poised himself for an instant on 
the edge, then fluttered off through the moon- 
light to find a place of refuge. 

‘«‘T never shall want to catch another,” thought 
Miss Chillingworth. ‘I do think this evening 
has been a week long.” 

She sat there in the quiet light, and, as she 
herself would have suid, ‘‘looked things full in 
the face.” 

She was not a woman to shrink from, self- 
examination because it gave her pain; the more 
she suffered, the more certain she felt that the 
wound was deep and required instant prebing. 

She loved this man—she knew it now. 

“JT, Sallie Chillingworth, spinster,” said she, 
in her quaint way, that would not desert her 
even in the midst of her pain. ‘I wonder 
why? Dear me! there are plenty of orphans, 
if I wanted to bring up a child! But that’s 
silly. He is a strong, good man, and I am not 
ashamed. Only, I am thirty-five years old— 
thirty-five years, eight months and some days.” 

She wondered if it would last. Could she be 
so weak as to love a man whose heart belonged 
to another woman? Then she felt very wicked. 
She thought to herself it would be easy, in one 
way or another, to separate them. . For the first 
time she understood, and could confess that it 
was natural for women to have such feelings as 
are described in books—perhaps do the same 
treacherous, wicked things. 

She shrunk fairly aghast from this new reve- 
lation of herself. Oh! how many of us have 
done the same when the thwarting cf some 
ruling desire has shown us, for the first time, 
the black capabilities, under which proved our 
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touching points of nature with the criminal 
and lost, whom before we had condemned with 
such virtuous unhesitation. 

She loved this man! She said the words 
- over and over to herself, for they sounded 
strange. She, long past her youth, who had 
been so worshiped, to go through her girlhood, 
away on to the season when she believed her- 
self safe; and now to love a man who had never 
thought of her but as a friend, who, perhaps, 
in spite of his kind heart, would have smiled 
at the bare idea of loving a woman years older 
than himself. 

“I suppose it was my destiny,” said Sallie, 
after she had thought a long time. ‘I was too 
proud—I needed this particular discipline. I 
wonder if I shall use it right?” 

She hoped so for a few moments—she prayed 
that she might. Then she shut out the moon- 
light and went to bed; and, lo! the black 
thoughts came back blacker than ever, and all 
her faith was gone. 

The tide ebbed—she was quiet once more. 
She lay there on her pillow and cried like a 
child, literally sobbed and gasped in a pitiful 
way, and there was nobody to hear—nobody 
but Him who helps us at last in His own wise 
way. 

It was not particularly romantic, an old maid 
crying over her sore heart; but, oh! it is worse 
than the troubles of earlier years. 

Romance! Why, it is just what gives a sort 
of charm to the sorrows of youth; but later 
they are terribly prosaic and real; and life 
drags so—it drags so. 

A few days more, and Miss Chillingworth’s 
guests began to take flight, like the flocks of 
birds alarmed at the approach of autumn. 

She did not know that it was in human nature 
to be so glad of anything as she was to see them 
depart. Society is good, and friends are plva- 
sant possessions; but there are times when one 
would rather be surrounded by a troop of 
Camanches, provided they had not been cor- 
rupted into talking English. 

During the days which had intervened since 
the discovery she had made, Miss Chillingworth 
had been kept so constantly occupied that there 
had been no possibility of any confidence be- 
tween herself and Foster, or this pretty girl 
whose face had grown like sunshine. 

There were such endless drives, picnics, and 
excursions of all sorts; and Miss Chillingworth 
was amusing the whole party, without relaxa- 
tion, to such good purpose, that, when bed-time 
came, Regina was tired enough to creep away, 
without having energy left for the evening 





conversations, in which she had so much de- 
lighted. 

They were gone! Miss Chillingworth stood 
on the piazza and saw the last carriage drive 
off toward the station. Even her sister had 
been persuaded into the belief that there was a 
visit she was anxious to make, and had accepted 
that opportunity to flit. 

Mark Foster had taken her hand, and held it 
in the old friendly way, as he said, 

“Do come to town early; I want you every 
day! I have scarcely seen you all this visit, 
and I have so many things to tell you.” 

«Put them down in an epic poem,” she an- 
swered, gayly. ‘You will see me before a 
great while. I shouldn’t like to put people’s 
memories to a long test by absence, for fear 
they would forget all about me.” 

‘There is so much danger of that! Your em- 
pire seems to grow more powerful every year.” 

She felt a very womanish, and a very natural 
pang, indeed, when he began to make any allu- 
sion to her years. She finished the hand shak- 
ing speedily, and sent him off, while she dutifully 
listened to some one clse’s parting speeches. 

They were gone! The last sight she saw was 
Mark Foster seated by Regina in the open car- 
riage. He was arranging a shawl about her, 
and she was smiling. 

Back into the house walked Miss Chilling- 
worth, and for more than a week lived her own 
life in complete solitude. 

A week to be remembered, at least while this 
mortal shore keeps in sight—a week, whose de- 
tails would, perhaps, be tiresome; but at least 
she was alone. 

Alone with her humiliation and her pain; 
and, worst of all, with the dreadful thought 
which would constantly intrude—the future. 
What was she to do with the future? 

A letter came from Mark Foster; she let it 
lie all day before getting courage to open it. 
She knew as well what the pages contained as 
if she were a clairvoyant, and reading them 
through envelope and all. 

Then she could have beaten herself for her 
own folly. Was this all the strength she had 
gained? Afraid of a little more suffering—a 
mere pin-prick compared to what she had en- 
dured! 

So that evening she read her letter—her 
fancy had not deceived Igr. He wrote to tell 
her, his best and dearest friend, of the great 
happiness which had met him. He loved Re- 
gina—she was his own now. He could not lose 
& moment in letting her know, even before 
Regina’s friends. 
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“For even this priceless blessing I owe to} which could counter balance even that evil. 
you,” he said. ‘Except for you I might never } Besides, she had set her heart on pretty Re- 


gina—her youngest—doing something espe- 
cially brilliant in the matrimonial way. 
Of course, she was disappointed, and very 


have known her.” 

After that, Miss Chillingworth had the whole 
night before her. I think, when morning came, 
if there had been anybody near to insist that $ cross. You would have been, knowing that she 
it had not been a million hours since the sun } might have married either of half a dozen rich 
set, she would have flattened the reptile in a}men. Don’t be shocked—the old lady did not 
door. wish to martyrize her; but why couldn’t the 

A rainy, dull forenoon, just a hopeless drizzle, 3 foolish thing have loved one of them? 
that would neither clear up, or be a genuine} You may talk as much like one of Tennyson’s 
storm; and to the patter of the drops she sat ? poems as you please, you would, probably, have 
down to write her answer thought just the same; so, hold your tongue, I 
have no patience with the way we delude our- 
selves. 


A letter full of quaint conceits and congratu- 
lations, cheerful and pleasant, in Miss Chilling- 
worth’s best style. Still she had given in because she could not 

Then she walked up and down the room and ; make her child unhappy, being a good enough 
called herself names—ar exercise which is at } old woman in the main. 
times a relief. Toward sunset it began to rain} But after those few weeks of happiness there 
in great sheets, and directly out into it walked } came trouble; and it was natural the old lady 
Miss Chillingworth. She should go mad if she } should snatch at the cause, and magnify, un- 
staid in the house one instant longer. Do you } conscious that she was urged on to her ready 
know the feeling? credence and horror by a desire to see the en- 

A few days more convinced her that it would } gagement broken. 
not answer to stay there any longer, if. she ex- Somebody, who hated Mark, had raked up 
pected again to live among human beings. an old story, and nursed it into proportions 

She understood now how it so often happens 3 really terrible. Mrs. Arnold had gone to Re- 
that, after a great trouble, people lead a sort of 3 gina, who, of course, rejected the whole thing 
hermit life, which grows more narrow and 3 with proper scorn. 
meaningless every year. 3 But she had energy enough to act herself, 

She had no intention of being wicked. Exist- 3 the stiff-necked woman; and she fell foul of 
ence was not to come to an end, not even a3 Mr. Mark in a way which an angel could not 
reasonable enjoyment was to cease. This was 3 have endured, insisting on an explanation ina 
something she was to live through and beyond— } fashion that could not fail to produce a quarrel. 
and she would do it, with the Father’s help, They had it, and then Regina had to suffer 
Miss Chillingworth said to herself; then she } the consequences. According to her mother 
remembered that, perhaps, if she had thought } she had endured terrible insults; according to 
more of leaning upon that aid, this discipline } Mark he had been outraged beyond endurance. 
might have been spared her. They drove her quite distracted between 

So she went to make several visits which had them: and at last Mark took himself off. Re- 
been a long time due; and everywhere people 3 gina could not act directly in the face of her 
chanted Miss Chillingworth’s praises; and it mother’s commands, and Mark did not know 
was turned into quite a triumphal procession $ where to begin to attack the slander. 
fer her. 3 So he came to Miss Chillingworth and poured 

It was almost winter, and Miss Chillingworth out his griefs. She was kind; she bade him 
was back in town. ; hope for the best; she gave him her sympathy. 

Straightway came Mark Foster in the utmost Ah! he might have pitied her if he could 
tribulation; his dream had been of brief con- $ have known how evil thoughts whispered to 
tinuance—there was trouble, indeed. S her heart this was the time; she could have 

Regina’s mother had consented unwillingly } her happiness, if she chose—fate threw it in 
enough to the engagement between the young } her way. 
people—for it must be an indefinite one, since } She did not trust herself; she did not wait. 
Mark had his fortune to make. She went straight to Mrs. Arnold and learned 

Now old Mrs. Arnold had no more relin- } the whole story—it was not a pleasant one. 
quished her love of the pomps and vanities It happened some years ago, when Foster 
than the rest of us. She knew what it was to} was a student at Amherst—a very old story in 
be poor; and she had not much faith in a love} every way; and a poor, foolish girl paid the 
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penalty of her trust and recklessness; and now } woman!” said Miss Chillingworth; and, as she 
the man was to expiate the sin that he had ; had been very nervous all the morning, she took 
called a boyish folly. $ that occasion to laugh. ‘Now hear my story.” 

“You see how clear it is,” said the old lady. She told it; but not her own, by any means— 
“My dear, you can’t blame me?” just about Mark and Regina. 

“No,” replied she. ‘If it be true, I would She wanted Mr. Amsted to offer him a part- 
rather see Regina dead than his wife.” nership. Coming into the firm in that way, he 

But believe it? Nonsense to answer! If she: still would not have the income, for a time, that 
could have killed the perpetrators of the slan- } was necessary to make everything bright. That 
der, it would have been a relief. lack she proposed to fill up herself, with nobody 

But something she could do—she would. ever to be the wiser. ~ 

‘‘My life is not ended,” she said; “here is And it was settled. Benefits are not difficult 
work! ! will clear this up.” to confer if one is in earnest. 

And she did; and when a woman like Miss So that very day Mark Foster got his offer, 
Chillingworth tries, she is not easily thwarted. ; and accepted it; and went to Miss Chillingworth 
Late as it was in the season she made a jour-} to tell her of the good that had come too late. 
ney; and on the very ground of the poor little She comforted him, but she did not tell him 
tragedy she learned the exact truth. g yet. The next morning she called on Mrs. Ar- 

The girl was dead now; but the man’s name} 3 3 nold, and as Regina was not present, she told 
alone was correct. Mark had been two years; her of the golden luck which had befallen the 
away from college when the poor little tragedy } discarded suitor. 
was played out. Now Regina had pined herself to a shadow 

Armed with her proofs, Miss Chillingworth ; during the past days. 
returned home; but she had not finished yet,} ‘What a shame this story came up,” said 
and she chose to complete her work before che : the mother, not thinking. ‘ 
uttered a word. The pair for whom she toiled § “Tf that were settled?” 
could afford to wait a little longer, since a th “Oh! I couldn’t say a word!” 

“Then be at rest,” said Miss Chillingworth, 
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piness stood smiling just beyond. 
One of Miss Chillingworth’s best friends was : and she swept away the last shadow. 
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She even made herself see Regina; she would 
not, in any way, listen to the evil whispers. Her 
work must be complete. 

Then she sent for Mark Foster, and led him 
herself into Regina’s presence. 
- “I can’t stop to give you my blessing,” said 

**Just to get rid of me,” returned she; ‘‘that’s$ she. ‘‘I must dress for a dinner-party.” 
the very reason I came here.” She went to the dinner, and was the life of 

‘Wise as a serpent and innocent——” ’ the evening, and had it out with herself after. 

Yes, that’s pretty,” interrupted she. ‘Will; $ When spring came the two were married, and 
you take another partner?” 8 ; Miss Chillingworth was there. I remember 

He pretended to be confused, because he liked § how handsome she looked the morning of the 
= even when he was hurried. § 3 : wedding—people talked about it for a week. 

Really,” said he, ‘‘you’ll have to ask Anna } Nothing more! She did her duty; so we 
Maria. If it’s yourself, I couldn’t say no.” ; know that she lived through and beyond her 
“You dreadful old Turk! And I a lone} trouble. Life can give no higher prize. 


an old lawyer of immense wealth and reputa- 
tion, and she wanted him to help her. 

“Will you say no?” said she, when she 
walked into his private office, and told him she 
had come to ask a favor. 

**Of course not,” said he. 
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THE BUBBLE-BLOWER 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Look mother! look sister! how brilliant and fair And some time, perhaps, when a man I have grown, 
My many-hued bubbles float off on the air; I'll blow one like that which yon called a balloon, 
But ’tis strange how they’re broken, each one I have blown, 3 To bear me aloft o’er land and o’er sea; 

When searcely a yard from my pipe it has flown. * And then, dear mamma, think how happy I'll be. 


The largest and brightest I think are the best, . Yes, innocent boy, bubble-borne you will ride 

But they're broken and scattered as soon as the rest Over earth’s flowery valleys, and ocean’s dark tide, 
Yet, if I keep trying, I’m sure that ere long When the bubbles man chases for pleasure, or fame, 
T'll be able to make them quite lasting and strong. ¢ Can still the heart’s longings, or free it from pain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE OLD STORY. 

Tat evening Mrs. Kirk came in with some 
woeful: story of a sick child in the village, and 
carried Berenice off to play Lady Bountiful. 
Mary was shrewd enough to see that it was a 
trumped-up excuse on the housekeeper’s part. 

“The silly girl suffers the old woman to act 
as though she were her keeper,” she thought, 
as she smiled a pleasant good-by out of the 
window. ‘Either there is some secret about 
Berry to be hid, or else she fears that I have 
the evil-eye instead of a keen one.” 

The moonlight was clear, and the little matted 
parlor opened through windows and doors on 
to the stoop. She sent away the lamp, and sit- 
ting down by the old-fashioned, tinkling, cot- 
tage-piano, began to sing. She had been singing 
all her life, with neither voice nor talent. Her 
repertoire was large enough, consequently—she 
amused herself for an hour or more. Finally, 
she began some little Spanish seguidillas, which 
Ralph had given her, of which she barely gath- 
ered the meaning, only knowing that they were 
gay and passionate. In the middle of one, 
she heard a man’s step stop suddenly outside, 
and glanced out without ceasing to sing. It 
was Lamorce. . There was no mistaking the 
square, heavy shadow. He was standing be- 
side the window, with his hat off, and his head 
bent, listening. She put up her hand to her 
throat unconsciously, but did not stop. When 
she had done, she said, without turning, ‘‘Do 
you like my song?” 

He bowed low and gravely before he spoke. 
“Your song? No, madam.” 

“Yet it is a fervid, sparkling little thing,” 
swallowing with difficulty. 

“IT have heard it,” said Lamorce, an ugly 
light flickering through his eyes, ‘“‘when it 
pleased me. At Caraccas, last summer, it was 
a favorite with the women. In the hot nights, 
when their gardens and lower sadles wefe open 
to the street, all lighted, and filled with flowers 
and laughing company, the stars shining in the 
dark-blue overhead, and music tinkling every- 
where, it was a good song. It belonged there. 
It does not belong to this sand-beach, or to the 
Sea, or to—you.” 





; place ruffian.” 





There was a grave simplicity in this that 
puzzled Miss Corson. She wes used to delicate 
recognition; to be appreciated as a poor, but 
witty, strong-brained girl by some of the best 
men in Boston and New York; but somehow, 
at this moment, she felt herself set apart as 
never before—a something utterly pure. She 
lost her color; her hands trembled; she never 
had felt so much a woman before. 

Dick Lamorce, unconscious of the effect of his 
words, went on quietly, ‘‘You could not under- 
stand such music, is the reason you sing it so 
poorly. I am glad you are strong enough to 
sing at all.” 

“T am a strong woman, I recover easily.” 
Then she struck, embarrassed, uncertain chords, 
looking out to the beach, aware that the man’s 
eyes were fixed on her face with a look which 
had never fallen on it before, a look of scrutiny 
and homage. 

The silence wasawkward. Of wliat could she 
talk to this Lamorce? Introduce the patois, 
with which she was most familiar, the gossip 
of the set of litterateurs to which she belonged; 
of how C——’s picture would be out by Christ- 
mas; and that the Appletons’ had accepted 
George H——’s poems, to this grave, pon- 
derous savage? She might as well offer flimsy 
shin-plasters to a man who carried his money 
in the shape of skins, and ore, and elephant’s 
teeth. 

She looked up presently, however, and the 
thought uppermost broke out. ‘Well, different 
as our lives may be, I owe mine to you. I 
ought——”’ 

“I? I left Dill, the wrecker, to pull you out 
of the water as he best could. You'd better 
know what there is in me at once, Miss Cor- 
son,” in a loud, jarring voice, looking over her 
head with his half closed eyes. ‘I want to 
sneak into no one’s good-will on shoes that 
don’t fit me.” 

Here was nothing but Ralph’s ‘“‘common- 
Miss Corson was able to re- 
cover her poise, and scan him from head to 
foot with cool eyes. 

‘‘What did you leave me to Dill for: 
a woman, and you were—a man,” with a super- 
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cilious smile. 
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“If you had been a man, and within striking 
distance when you threw up your arms for help, 
I would have put it out of Dill’s power to help 
you. I and mine had cause to remember the 
men of your name,” thinking of the grave under 
the black walnut yonder. 

She thought a moment before replying. ‘I 
can understand you. The men of my name, the 
women, too, have usually been watery-blooded, 
religious fanatics. I can guess what work they 
would make of a man of your father’s tempera- 
ment, if he was left to them to manipulate.” 

There was a long silence. 

“There is no Vendetta between us, Mr. La- 
morce?” Her eyes were wide, soft, and lus- 
trous; she bent forward a little, her face the 
fairest, to his fancy, that he had ever seen, 
with the dim light over it from the window, 
her hand timidly half held out. Lamorce drew 
his breath quickly, gnawed his mustache in the 
old feverish habit, but did not touch her hand. 

“There is not even the tie of that fantastic 
There is nothing between 


hatred between us. 

us,” he said, gravely. 
She did not speak. 
“T know what a man, who has lived my life, 

must be to a pure woman,’ he said, slowly, the 


quiet eyes turning out to the sea. “I know; I 
read it now in your face. I see you scanning 
me as an artist might some strange beast. I 
saw you, a moment ago, look at my hand, as if 
you half expected to see the dice, or the Bowie- 
knife. You had heard Dick Lamorce was skill- 
ful in the use of both?” with a sharp turn, and 
the ugly glitter in his eyes again. 

“Ten” 

He put his hand up, loosening his cravat; 
she fancied that the sallow jaws lost their color. 

“No matter. It does not need for you to 
remind me fhat we are made of different clay. 
When I stood looking at you in the bathing- 
house, the other night, every inch of my flesh 
It’s my own work. What I am, 
I made myself.” 

He held his arms out straight before him a 
moment, then let them fall heavily, and stood mo- 
tionless, then turned away from her. Mary Cor- 
son got up and came toward him. No distress, 
no whining against fate, could have shaken her 
as did those few quiet words. People had re- 
spected, admired her; but no man had ever 
bared his heart to her before. Her lips quiv- 
ered; her eyes filled with tears. The man, with 
his uncouth shape and rugged face in the moon- 
light there, suddenly stood alone; all the rest 
of the world, her idol, Ralph, included, faded 
to make a background for him. 


told me that. 





He began to walk slowly up and down the 
sandy path, thinking less of her than of the 
decayed wreck he had made of himself. She 
knew: that. She looked at the power in the 
clear, controlled eye, the high features, at the 
irritable, sensitive mouth, and What an 
awful pity was this which she felt! She must 
remember that he was nothing to her. Nothing 
to her, she must remember. Her throat was 
parched, her eyes burned; she held her hands 
together, ground her feet into the sand, to keep 
herself from going to him, touching him—to 
comfort him, that was it. Lamorce seemed 
to her strong—a man defeated by God or the 
devil—utterly alone; and he had held out his 
hand to her. 

He stopped short in front of her, his broad, 
short body coming between her and the sea. 

‘You will have a great contempt for me, I 
am afraid,” with a dog-like earnestness. ‘It’s 
the fashion for men, now-a-days, to imitate that 
fellow Werther, or Byron; they cut their own 
throats, and run about begging people to look 
at the blood and muck. I’ve never been one of 
that sort; I never spoke to man or woman as 
I’ve done to-night.” 

She said, “I knew that.” But she herself 
did not hear the words. She had no words, 
nor look, nor touch now, to comfort him withal. 
The friend she might have been for him, a mo- 
ment ago, was dead and gone with the look that 
chose her his friend. The quiet eye rested still 
on hers; it had mastered mutineer’s before, but 
this woman tried to rebel. She thought, “I, 
thorough-bred, the disciple of Margaret Fuller 
—and this a ruffian——” 

Then a warm, delicious tremor crept over her, 
a heat and chill; her hands worked together; 
she turned her head to the sea, to the fields, to 
the open door to fly. But she did not fly. She 
stood quite still, her feet heavy on the ground; 
her downcast face suffused with an exquisite 
mellow tint, fresh, warm from her heart. 

Lamorce scarcely noted it. If it had been 
on the cheek of a woman he knew in Panama, 
his eye would have glittered, his white teeth 
showed dangerously, the fired, drunken blood 
leaped through his unsteady pulses to welcome 
it. But this Lamorce, quiet, simple, and grave, 
standing in the door of his sister’s home to- 
night, was a man whom the woman in Panama 
had never seen. 

‘*Except my sister, Berenice, I never put my 
hand on a pure woman until I touched yours,” 
looking straight into her face. ‘‘Do you know 
why I left you? I meant never to see you again. 
Do you know?” 
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“No, Mr. Lamorce.” 

He langhed; threw his voice up line or two, 
husky and reckless; dropping his quiet manner, 
she saw, because it would not hide the quivering 
of his jaw-muscles, the pain that contracted his 


eye. 
yen you do not think me a coward, Miss 
Corson? I can kill a man or a bison with any 

butcher of them. But if you had been a trifle 

stronger that night in the bath-house, enough 

to look from the rotten hulk, on which you lay, 

to the man before you; enough to show by your 

eye that one was as foul and loathsome to you 

as the other I thought of that! [left you,” 

his voice and eyes falling suddenly. 

Mary murmured some inarticulate words; he 
stooped eagerly to hear, but in vain. He waited 
a moment after she was silent; then— 

“T’m not afraid of Berenice. She’s innocent, 
but she could not see the stains on me. She’s 
mine; there could no harm go from me to her, 
any more than to a kid that had lapped milk 
from my dish. But you—I know the world 
you belong to; I’ve looked into the windows, 
as you might say. I’ve seen the quiet, and the 
pictures, and the grace, and the dainty ways of 
the men and women there.” 

“Would you like to live there ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘I? Mother of God! No! I? 
But I know how they look on men like me. It 
was not that. If you had been only one of 
them, I would have turned the back of my hand 
lo you, and thought no more of it.” 

“T am only one of them.” 

He did not speak for awhile. ‘Will you 
come down to the sea? One can get their 
breath there.” 

She walked beside him, unsicadily, for she 
had hardly gained strength; but he did not 
offer his arm to her. 

The moon was low, but full, behind them, her 
light, strong and brilliant, throwing the shadows 
of the tall marsh-grass that edged the beach on 
the sand, in wavering, black lines, under their 
feet. The sea was up, coming in, in long, slow, 
steady swells, with not a bubble of foam to 
break the shining backs of olive hills that rose 
and melted under the moon clear out to the far 
horizon. There were some burned logs drifted 
ashore on the sand; Lamorce placed her on 
one, and stoed beside her. Nothing but the 
sea spoke for a long time. 

“I was down at the government station last 
night,” he said, at last. ‘There’s an old boat- 
man there, spending his life warning vessels off 
the rocks. He’s a queer fish; I used to know 





him when I was a boy. When he met me last 
Voz. LL—S 


night, he said, ‘You're your father’s son, Mr. 
Richard—your father’s son.’ It struck me like 
lightning to hear that.” 

Mary did not reply. 

“To be like him!” He stood, his lips a little 
apart, looking at a hillock under a walnut-tree 
up from the shore. 

Mary wondered what longing it was that 
filled the uncouth body, trembled in his eye, 
and on his lip. 

“Like him! Van Pett only meant I had the 
Lamorce forehead and mouth, but Madam, 
my father walked with God!” facing her sud- 
denly. ‘I mean the old God that used to fight 
for the weak and the slave; that struck liars 
dead; that keeps men as pure as Berry. 

“T have not slept last night, nor to-day,” the 
words forcing themselves out rapidly. “It waw 
those words that kept me awake—what Van 
Pett snaid—‘my father’s son.’ That and a certain 
thing I thought of the other night, yonder in 
the bathing-house. But it’s too late. You could 
not take that old boat-hulk, in the bight there, 
and make a white-sailed yacht of her. I’ve lost 
my chance. The mid-watch is out for Dick 
Lamorce, I think.” 

The burly figure had come closer; she felt the 
breath quick and cold on her face; tho eyes 
were fixed on hers in a tumult of doubt, in- 
quiry, longing. 

“To-day I thought once—I thought it might 
not yet be too late, and then Madam, then 
I came to you.” 

He did not wait for her to answer, but turned 
sharply and went down to the surf, stooping: 
and looking into the curdling foam. After 
awhile he wet his hair and head, to ease a 
weight and heat under his eyebrows, which 
came whenever he was angry or pained. He- 
came back to her presently, and stood with hie: 
hat in his hand, quiet and grave, some rem- 
nants of the courtly grace of old Peter Lamoroe 
hanging about the bulky body, and bent, mas- 
sive head. 

Mary’s eyes had been fastened on him against 
her will. When he looked at her they fell, and 
she shivered. 

“It grows cold,” drawing her shaw! about 
her, as if to rise. 

He held out his hand. ‘You are weak still,” 
He looked in her face; the look gave its mean- 
ing to his words. ‘Would you take my hand 
to help you up the beach? Richard Lamorce, 
remember? If to you it does not seem too late 
to put trust in me. Will you take my hand?” 
He turned his face from her and waited. 

Tho light about them grew whiter and 
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stronger; the sea throbbed audibly, like a 
pulse beating in the earth’s center. Dick La- 
morce felt a little, cold palm laid on his. 
hand closed on it, held it like a vice, but only 
for a moment. Then he laid it gently on his 
arm, drawing a heavy breath as they walked 
slowly up the beach. There were lights and 
voices inside; Lamorce released her at the 
door, bidding her good-night with a smile, 
which Mary noted as curiously boyish and 
sweet. When she looked back he was still 
watching her with bare head. 

Mary Corson crept softly up to her room and 
undressed in the moonlight. She made a ten- 
der, bright picture, sitting on a low footstool, her 
hands clasped on her knees, her loose, night- 
robe falling about her in waves of fleecy white; 
her bare feet pressed into the red carpet; her 
eyes turned half smiling, half tearful, to the 
window. “Trust him?” No man had ever 
seemed to her so durable, so like a rock. 
“What was culture to this impregnable, mas- 
tering will?” Lamorce had trusted her; and 
by that one touch of the secret spring to the 
woman’s heart in her, had laid his ruffian’s 
hand right on a warm, soft pulse in Mary 
Corson’s nature, which none of her dilettanti 
friends had dreamed of. 

She sat there a long time, not conscious of 
any thought, a delicious dreamy languor steep- 
ing her body and brain. She wondered if she 
had at last made a friend. Would it last? 
Surely it would. She heard Berry come up 
the stairs and pause at the door, but she sat 
breathless until she passed. Yet she had a 
sudden interest in the girl, felt as if she almost 
loved her. He had spoken of her as he might 
ofa baby. How could a man like Lamorce feel 
such unutterable fondness for anything so tri- 
vial and kittenish? Then she fell to wondering 
what manner of woman he had loved—for La- 
raorce was not a youngman. Long before this, 
doubtless, he had taken some woman into his 
heart, to guard royally with its strength and 
passion. Then she grew cold, shivered, and, 
dropping her hair about her neck, got into bed 
and hid close under the clothes. She remem- 
bered just then something Lamorce had mut- 
tered, as they parted, about his father having 
prayed for him when he was a boy at night; 
but that he hardly hoped she would care 
enough to do that. 

Both he and Berenice have an odd vein of 
superstition, she thought. But the words made 
her gloomy and uncomfortable. She turned 
uncasily on her pillow. 


door of Dill’s cabin, half way down the beach, 
and watching the men set off for the banks, 


His} was thinking of that same old habit of his 


’ father’s. 


+. 








The men had all noticed a change in Lamorce 
to-night. He told fewer jokes than usual, but 
responded to theirs with a quick, ringing laugh, 
brimful of keen enjoyment. When he swore, 
which he did as usual, the oaths were only from 
the lips out, it was easy to see; empty words 
with the venom squeezed out of them. 

The boat ppt off at last, leaving him alone. 

“Say to Sargent that I'll sail for Laguayra 
Monday week, Dill,” he shouted, with his hands 
to his mouth. He waited to hear the shrill 
whistle by way of answer; then got up, pulling 
off his coat, preparing to turn in, for he had 
the habit of sleeping in Dill’s hammock when 
on shore; ‘“‘the close air of the house weighted 
his lungs,” he said. When he was ready, he 
stood at the door looking seawar@out into the 
quiet sky. His lips did not move; but as he 
turned to go in, he looked up to the old hillock 
under the walnut. He knew almost nothing 
about God; but the white-haired, fiery little 
man, waiting yonder to judge him some day, 
he did know. 

“Tm not fit, even if I understood,” he said. 
“But she will remember me when she kneels 
down to-night.” 

The great, blinded lout stretched himself in 
his hammock then, and feeling the salt air blow 
on his face, felt ae if he had prayed, and that, 
somehow, his prayer had been answered. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE OLD SECRET OF THE LAMORCE BLOOD. 

By the fire, on a damp, murky evening, the 
sea-fog clammy on the walls, on the very and- 
jrons; Miss Corson sewing, Lamorce at her 
side watching. Not that she fancied the work; 
she knew better how to hold an engravers 
burin, for that matter, than a needle. Lamorce 
did like it; liked that, or any dainty feminine 
doing, at which he could stand far-off and won- 
der. Instinct, or some other power, had driven 
Miss Corson into these specially womarily ways 
during the two weeks she had been with him. 

At the other side of the fire sat little Mrs. 
Kirk, erect as a corporal, her pale eyes keen, 
and glancing as rapidly as her glittering 
needles, first on Dick, then his sister; for 
twenty years she had kept up this unblinking 
scrutiny of these two Lamorces, for what end 
she only knew. Up and down the room, along 


Richard Lamorce just then, sitting at the $the window-side, went Berenice, with noise- 
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less, long, restless steps. Heavy, thunderous 
weather affected the girl and her brother as it 
does some animals; cats, for example; Mr. La- 
morce told Mary this, laughing. 

«For me,” he said, ‘‘I literally smell a storm. 
In Lisbon, before the last earthquake, I pro- 
phesied it for days. But the Portuguese, with 
their strict and aping Castilian pride, went on 
swarming about like rats on a leaky ship, till 
the ground opened its jaws and swallowed them 
at one gulp.” 

“You?” 

“Oh! I was in port. I put the ‘Chiquita’ 
down into St. Ube’s harbor, out of harm’s way. 
But we felt the shiver even there. J had felt it 
coming here,” touching his forehead, ‘for 
days.” 

Mrs. Kirk heaved a heavy sigh, letting her 
eyes fall at last from his face, where they had 
been resting with a look of query and fear. 
Mary saw it and grew curious, looked at La- 
morce and laughed. The frank face, glowing 
with fun, gave little hint of any mysterious 
sympathy with nature in her moods of passion. 
He answered her with a quizzical glance toward 
Mrs. Kirk, but his color rose; he shuffled in his 
chair uneasily. 

‘You have no cause for fear, Miss Corson,” 
he laughed. ‘I never slept in a raw hide to 
It is a mere physical 


g2in the second-sight. 
faculty, or defect rather; a lap too many in the 


brain, maybe.” 


Mary nodded® and adjusted her seam, then 
talked of something else. Berenice, as she 
walked, stopped, now and then, first at one of 
the narrow windows, and then the other, look- 
ing out into the fog. Miss Corson saw that her 
brother was watching her furtively, while he 
joked and told her some old sailor’s yarn. 

Presently Berenice began to sing, keeping 
time with her fingers on the pane, a verse or 
two of a monotonous old ballad, which Lamorce 
was fond of humming, having learned it on 
shipboard somewhere. 

“Out spoke the captain, a brave and gallant man— 
A brave and gallant man was he, 


I’ve a father and mother who watch for me at home, 
Who this night childless shall be.” 


When he heard that, Lamorce’s brows con- 
tracted; he got up suddenly, and going to Bere- 
nice, put his arm about her waist and walked 
with her, continuing his jesting, while drawing 
her gradually nearer to Mary’s work-table. 
Miss Corson, looking at her askance, perceived 
no cause for his alarm—the delicate facéwas a 
trifle paler, she thought. To her it was as ex- 
quisite as a fine cameo, and as meaningless; 





but Lamorce, she thought, was besotted in his 
devotion to the girl. 

She took her work off the sofa, however, 
smiling, and motioned to Berry to sit down. 

They grew graver after that insensibly; and 
presently Mr. Lamorte took a key from Berry's 
chatelaine, and opened an ivory box which lay 
on the great brass-clasped Bible. 

*“‘Not that, Richard!” 

‘Yes, Berenice.” There was a mixture of 
gravity and awe in his manner, which appeared 
boyish and ludicrous to Miss Corson. He drew 
out one or two brown berries and laid’ them 
before the two women, watching his sister 
anxiously as he spoke. 

“Berenice keeps these apart from her other 
treasures, madam. They are broken from 
cedars—the cedars of Lebanon in Gethsemane, 
I brought them to her.” 

Miss Corson dropped her work, startled; the 
relics were simply so much gum and bark to 
her. It was the man’s faee that shocked her— 
the awful reverence and humility in it. 

In the school in which she had been reared, 
Christ was but one of many reformers, serving 
a less absolutely useful purpose in his day than 
Mahommed, more practical than Emerson; 
though he did not meet her individual case as 
well. But even if she had believed in the old- 
fashioned hypothesis concerning Him, nothing 
in her nature was capable of yielding homage, 
such as this which glowed in Lamorce’s face. 

Was there, then, something lacking in her 
which this godless fellow possessed? She 
noticed that he avoided touching these dried 
bits of wood, sacred to him, as having grown 
on the earth where the God-man, whom he 
did not serve, had knelt in a pain worse than 
death, one night centuries ago. The things 
meant so much to these two simple souls, that 
he had brought them out to charm away his 
sister’s trouble. She noted, too, that he brought 
them to her; that Berenice, with a woman’s 
quicker instinct, had kept them from her. 

When they were put away, Berenice, with 
some plea of headache, bade them good-night, 
Dick carrying her night-lamp up for her, ac- 
cording to his custom. Mary threw down the 
sewing, and stood looking in the fire. She was 
chewing the cud, as one might say, of the last 
two wecks’ history, remembering the hungry 
look which Dick Lamorce had kept fixed on her 
face. It was scarcely inferior, in homage and 
awe, to that with which he regarded these 
relics of his God. Mary Corson bit her blood- 
less lips. 

“Poor fool! Poor, stupid fool!” she muttered. 
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Yet—— If this man had found in her the 
woman she might have been, and seeing it, 
mode of her a woman-saint, instead of the 
** bon comarade,” that she was to Ralph and his 
set? Whatthen? If there were more truth in 
this simple worship, for a man, and the very 
trees he had walked under, than in the wsthetic 
theories of her Ladies Clubs? If—— 

But she had no time for more. The door into 
the hall was open, and she saw Mrs. Kirk 
coming down the stairs, candle in her hand, 
peering at door-locks and window-bolts, making 
all sure forthe night. Miss Corson watched her 
with an interest she did not care to own, It 
was Lamorce’s last night at home. For two 
days she had not seen him alone; if Mrs. 
Kirk resumed her watch, her last chance was 
over. 

The old woman coming in, instead of taking 
her post again, beckoned mysteriously to Mary, 
and opening a door opposite the hall, entered, 
followed by Miss Corson. They went into a 
low, wide, clean kitchen. Mrs. Kirk put down 
her candle on the dresser. 

“T wish to speak to you, and here we are 
safe from interruption,” she said, in answer to 
Mary’s leok of amazement. Then her gray 


eyes ran over the young lady, much as asurgeon 
might wave his knife over a body he was about 


to dissect. 

She was a little, thin woman, primly dressed 
in brown. From her coarse, sandy hair (every 
dry thread of which grew and twisted back into 
the ropy coil behind, independent of all other 
hairs,) down to the high laced-boots, blacked 
with Lamorce’s every morning, she stood im- 
pregnable in propriety and hard common sense. 

She had been satisfying herself for a week 
past that she had a call to warn Miss Corson of 
certain breakers ahead ; but to-night they were 
so close that no time was to be lost. 

@oming down the stairs, she had caught a 
glimpse of Mary standing on the hearth-rug, 
and knew, better than the girl did, that she 
was waiting there to give Lamorce a chance to 
say one word of farewell. Miss Corson might 
analyze her own opinion of him, call him half- 
brute, half-chevalicr, with a supercilious smile, 
but the old woman saw the parted lips, the 
heaving bosom; the moist, drooping, waiting 
eyes with which she heard his step overhead, 
and shut her lips tighter. 

‘*She’s not the woman that would marry Dick 
Lamorce,” she muttered; ‘‘and, as God hears 
me, she shall not make of him what her kin 
did of his father.” 

So she beckoned her into the kitchen, and 





putting down the candle, faced her, and began 
at once. 

‘*Miss Corson!” 

Mary bowed courteously, with a good deal of 
amusement on her face. 

“You and I have seen more of the world in 
towns than our friends. I need not apologize 
for what Iam going to say, therefore. It will 
be enough for you to know that it is necessary.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mary, shrugging 
her shoulders, “it if only enough for me to 
know anything is necessary to make it intensely 
disagreeable.” 

Mrs. Kirk elevated her light eyebrows. 
“Such was not the school in which I was 
reared.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Kirk, did you bring me 
in view of the stew-pans and stove, to enforce a 
lesson on duty?” with an impatient shiver. 

The woman drew back. 

“I brought you here, because I have but 
little affection or interest in this world beyond 
Richard Lamorce and his sister; and I want 
you to take your hand out from meddling with 
their fate, and go your ways. I use plain lan- 
guage, but you will understand me.” 

Her look grew hotter and rougher under 
Mary’s quiet scrutiny. Whatever nameless fever 
the last fortnight had brought into Miss Cor- 
son’s blood, or dream into her brain, before 
this woman she was her cool, shrewd self. 

“IT do not understand you,” she said, ‘Nor 
do I understand your warrant¥er coming thus 
between Miss Lamorce and her guest.” 

‘“«My warrant is, that these children are dear 
as my own flesh and blood. Berenice lay in my 
arms when she was a baby; and I warn yeu, if 
you tamper with them there is danger for your- 
self as wellas for them. That plea will move 
you, I fancy.” (Mary winced.) ‘You had 
better play with hell-fire than the temper of a 
Lamorce.” 

“You grow melodramatic, Mrs. Kirk. Credit 
me, we live in a commonplace world, where such 
warnings as yours only are found in a third- 
rate novel. But, if you had framed the scene 
better,” glancing about, “it might not have 
been ineffective.” 

She turned to the door, drawing her skirts 
up from the daintily clean floor. Mrs. Kirk 
hesitated a moment, then she went forward and 
put her hand on her arm, looking her straight 
in the face. For the first time Mary listened. 

“Stop! You are no fool, Miss Corson. In- 
stead of that, you have lived in a world which 
enables you to look down on these two peoplo 
as almost savages. You see that their solitary 
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lives have made them morbid, ignorant of 
habits that are to you a second nature. In 
Berenice it disgusts you. She is a woman, and 
you have but little patience with women. You 
need not start; I have watched you closely.” 

Mary summoned her placid smile, but with 
difficulty. ‘I was not aware of the honor you 
did me. Go on.” 

She did go on in set, jerking sentences, snap- 
ping her white lashes at the end of each. “It 
has amused you to examine and criticise these 
two people. They were different from you or 
your kind. When you go back to Boston, you 
would sketch them, in your sharp words, to 
amuse your friends, as you would a rare beetle 
or shell-fish.” 

“Nor shall I forget the new specimen of an old 
genus I have found in Mrs. Kirk,” with a bow. 

“Richard Lamorce has been in your eyes no 
whit superior to an untamed brute,” continued 
the imperturbable old woman. ‘There has not 
been an uncouth trick, or a mark of his disso- 
lute life, whicly you did not take note of-——” 

Mary interrupted her with a sudden involun- 
tary laugh. She checked it. ‘Go on, I beg 
of you,” she said, quickly. 

The housekeeper was looking at him through 
aservant’s eyes. She could not know how even 
Mary’s “curled darling,” Ralph, sunk into in- 
sipidity, in her eyes, beside this Furnese Her- 
ecules. ‘“‘She looks at a block of unhewn granite 
with the eyes of a boor, I with those of an 
artist,” thought Mary, with a vain little smile. 
“Go on, pray, madam,” she said, aloud. 

“Tt was different with him. Youare the first 
woman of his own rank that Dick Lamorce has 
everknown. Icansee. I’m old, but I’ve not 
forgotten the signs of some diseases. From the 
first night he saw you, he loved you.” 

A sudden cold came over Mary Corson. She 
raised her hand irresolutely, and let it fall; 
her tongue seemed to swell and fill her mouth. 
She tried to speak, but could not, and lost some 
words of the old woman’s harangue. Then she 
caught, 

“Lamorcee is not a young man, and, doubtless, 
has had many mistresses and passions in life. 
But you are the first woman whom he ever has 
loved.” 

She waited a moment for a response, and 
then went on more shrilly. “It amuses you. 
Ithas put the hero in the play for you. You 
are one of those women whose only friends are 
men. You have had your flirtations, your Pla- 
tonic loves, or whatever is the newest fangled 
mame for them. Men in society are fit for such 
work; but I tell you, girl, you may as soon try 





to make a plaything of that shark you saw killed 
yesterday on the beach, as so to use Richard 
Lamorece!” 

She saw that Mary did not heed her; her 
head had fallen forward on her breast; her 
features had a pinched, rigid look; she looked 
vacantly at the fingers of her right hand, which 
she closed and unclosed mechanically. 

“It is folly!” she said, talking to herself. 
“T am nothing to him—nothing!” 

“God grant it, say I! But what could come 
of two weeks of long walks by day, and such a 
hearing as you have lent to his old storics, and 
his songs? Dick Lamorce is like a land-turtle, 
a shell like a brick on one side; but, if you get 
your hand on the other, you touch the quick.” 

Mary looked up, a warm color creeping over 
her face. ‘And I have'touched the quick ?” 

It was something deeper than conscious vanity 
that sent the hot blood over her body, lighted 
her eyes, and trembled on her lips. But Mrs. 
Kirk blazed into fiercer wrath. ‘You have 
played your game. ButI warn you to stop now; 
it is not yet too late.” 

“What do you mean? 
why should I stop?” 

Mrs. Kirk bent closer. ‘You call this maw 
morbid. You think that he has led a curiously 
eventful,. solitary life? Listen to me.” She 
lowered her voice, uttering a few words, with 
her eyes intent on every varying shade of 
Mary’s face, holding them fixed there when 
she was through, 

She was disappointed. The girl’s countenance 
underwent as great and utter a change as she 
had anticipated; but there was in it neitlfer 
the loathing nor fear she had hoped to see. 
There were depths in the lady’s nature which 
the bigoted, dogged retainer could not under- 
stand. Her fine eyes dilated with a flash of 
rare, generous emotion; her womanly soul was 
alive with pity. 

“God help him!” burst from herlips. ‘God 
Almighty help him!” and putting out her arm, 
half groping, half pushing Mrs. Kirk aside, she 
left the room. 

The old woman stood dumb and agape as the 
crimson dress swept past her. Then she took 
up her candle, and snuffed it with a miserable 
shake of her head. 

“I’ve done the mischief now,” she said, as 
she went up to bed. “I did not think she had 
it in her.” 

Lamorce, missing Mary from the parlor, had 
gone outside. She could hear his heavy tread 
out on the stoop, making ready to set off for 
Dill’s hut and hammock. He had lost the chance 


Suppose it a game— 
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of the quiet word of good-by with her which he 
had promised himself, with her clear, honorable 
eyes looking full into his, her warm hand laid 
in his palm. Since that first night he never had 
offered to touch her hand; but the remembrance 
of that one slight contact meant more to him 
than the most passionate embrace of other 
women. 

He was busy in an out-room off of the porch, 
devoted especially to his belongings. Mary had 
looked in one day, and laughed at the difference 
between it and Ralph’s foppishly artistic sanc- 
tum. Here, among the debris of tobacco-jars, 
odd boots, newspapers, and spittoons, were scat- 
tered ships’ compasses, Mexican saddles, a 
bright striped tiger-skin, pipes of all shapes 
and sizes, from the long Turkish coil to the gold 
thimble-cap of the opium-smoker. Dick stood 
by the table packing almost as heterogeneous a 
mass of articles. His pistols and guns he had 
placed in a long pine-box, fitted up with cushions 
for them. 

‘“‘There’s no such collection in the States,” 
he said, when he had finished, looking at them 
with his head on one side; then taking his segar 
out of his mouth, he prepared to nail on the 

, box-lid. 

Time had been when Lamorce would have 
spent days in polishing and rubbing these pets 
of his, fingering them as daintily as a woman 
would her baby’s limbs. To-day he had hustled 
them into place, contenting himself with growl- 
ing over flecks of rust. 

‘“‘I’m getting too old for such boy’s play,” 
he said, going to the door, when the lid was 
on, and looking thoughtfully out through the 
fog, stroking the long, grizzled beard. It was 
true; he was a middle-aged man. He might 
have the strength of a walrus, as the whalers 
had said, but his bones had lost the elastic sup- 
pleness of five years ago. Beside the white 
hairs among the black on jaws and chin, there 
were heavy wrinkles cutting their way up his 
low forehead. 

Out, too, with Walker, he had recognized the 
different motive that had tempted him into the 
fight from younger men. They had some vague, 
boyish idea of battlimg for freedom, he took up 
the cause as he would have gone to a tragedy, 
or gukped down a glass of brandy. 

In New York, a month ago, he had tried a 
round with one or two of the P. R., as was his 
custom when home from a voyage; and though 
he held his own, the stiffness of his joints 
scarcely perceptible, he hed come out of the 
ring with a sense of degradation and shame 
new to him—a disgust for the whole business. 





He wondered why he thought of all this to- 
night. ‘The life has gone out of everything,” 
he thought, knocking the ashes off of his segar, 
‘the world used to be full of strength, and 
sparkle as a cask of champagne, ready for tap- 
ping any day; it grows flatter and more dead 
every year. One must pay the penalty of grow. 
ing old, curse it!” 

Yet this did not settle the matter; he stood 
still looking out into the fog as if something 
yet lay behind. Was that the end of it? Was 
he to go on drinking stale wine? Go dig in his 
ranch for gold, or join this revival of the old 
Irish rebellion, or whatever other ferment pro- 
mised a temporary drunkenness, hard knocks, 
and windy glory? 

People, who can map out the sea of a man’s 
nature, and trace each current to its source, 
would have said that the feverish blood which 
old Peter Lamorce had left in his son had 
almost worn itself out, and that cooler, deeper 
elements began to assert themselves. Be that 
as it may, men at his age are apt to look back 
and forward. 

When he came back from this trip, in January, 
what should he do? What was to become of 
him, after all? With all his open hands and 
careless habit, he had been lucky as far as 
money was concerned; one of those men whom, 
woman like, fortune courts because indifferent 
to her. He would be rich enough; but for the 
rest : 

A strong, influential citizen, a man who could 
have a chance to set right the government which 
was just now in such an infernal hash; a man 
with a solid foothold, not drifting about like aa 
old log for barnacles to swarm on; a home- 
stead; children to look up to him; a wife whom 
he could worship, (for so he put it to himself’) 
this picture allured him as nothing had ever 
done before. Perhaps, if it had ever been real, 
he would have wearied of it in a week; butit 
never had even promised to be his chance, ani 
to-day the thought of it dragged terribly at all 
the heart and soul that his life had left him. 
His segar went out, and he stood chewing the 
end, unconscious that it was in his mouth. 

After awhile, (not at first,) thinking of this 
home for himself, he gave to his wife a face 
and name; and at that, the man who had worn 
passion out, blushed like any girl in the dark 
alone. He took out the segar and threw it 
away. “I might as well ask one of the angels 
of God to come and keep house for me. No, 
I've little Berry, God bless her! and I ought to 
be thankful and not think of more. I'll always 
be the first with Berry. By-the-way, the child's 
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mare has not been foddered to-night,” tucking 
nis trousers inside of his boots with an anxious 
look, and going off to the stables. He held 
Berry, and all that belonged to her, in the hol- 
low of his hand, as one might say. And, after 
all, in all probability, when Berenice married, 
Lamorce would settle down into a heavy, sad- 
looking, lazy bachelor uncle, whose coming and 
old stories would bring delight to the children; 
but who would never quite brifig himself to like 
the man who had proved that he was not the 
first with Berry, and so cheated him out of the 
only love that ever had been his. 

While he was gone, Miss Corson, who heard 
him go, opened a closed door and came into the 
room he had just left. She did not ask herself 
what brought her there—did not care. She 
was trembling and pale. She had pushed the 
black hair up from off her forehead; her crim- 
son dress was trimmed down the open corsage 
with some white lace or down, and in this both 
her hands were caught as if she struggled for 
breath. So she stood a moment, the light of 
the one lamp flaring on her, turning from side 
to side, noting the least fragment which he had 
touched. Ralph’s brother artists were used to 
praise the fine articulation of her features, the 
full eyes, of which, when they looked straight 
into your face, you only knew that they were 
clear and dark, but that behind them a proud, 
pure woman’s soul was keenly reading yours. 
But never had she looked the rarely lovely 
woman she was now, when she thought herself 
neither proud nor pure. 

She did not remember herself at all. She 
looked at the packing-boxes—at the half finished 
‘Going to-morrow.” Her breath came 
heavier and quick. There were here a hun- 
dred bits of broken relics of travel, each one 
of which had its history, or adventure. She 
had forced him to tell her some of them. La- 
morce was a graphic narrator—nothing escaped 
his eye; and he never balked in his description 
for the want of a vivid, strong word. ‘His 
old stories,” as Mrs. Kirk called them! Why, 
they were hints of humor and pathos, such as 
she had never read; and every land under the 
sun formed scenery for them! No wonder she 
had listened with a greedy ear. What were 
the cold, petty, word-picking critiques of her 
friends at home to these glimpses of true, glow- 
ing, boundless life? Their talk bore the same 
resemblance to his that a paper bill of fare does 
to a heaped table of strong drink and nourish- 
ing meats—sweetmeats suspected of poison, and 
grapes ripened under tropical suns. These lit- 
terateur sat in a corner taking photographs of 


work. 








their neighbor’s brains and hearts, and called 
it humanity; this Lamorce had taken the world 
by the throat, and ‘fought it, hand-to-hand, all 
of his life. 

And this man stood, unconscious, on the brink 
of a pit, to which the grave were shallow and 
cheerful; a touch from her might push him 
down, a touch hold him in safety forever! If 
the savage thrust, which the old woman made 
with her bit of news, had been g real sword, it 
could not have filled this woman with more 
acute pain, or set her heart to;throbbing under 
her dress as fiercely as now. \Oh, silly old 
woman! A man in your place would have been 
too shrewd to lead this girl into such depths of 
pity, when he would have kept her free from 
love. 

Going to-morrow, with all his strength, which 
she needed, and the danger which no strength 
could combat, out of her reach! Out of her 
reach! She threw out her arms as if, could 
she have opened her heart to save him from 
his fate, she would have done it. Going, with 
all the depth of love for her that lay hidden 
under grave reticence. Was it hidden? Was 
it there? 

‘You are the only woman whom he has ever 
loved.” If she could have heard those words 
from his lips! She never had; she never had 
seen it in his eyes. 

However conceited Mary Corson might be 
about her intellect, she held herself low enough 
as a woman to be loved. 

It was late, no one would disturb her to- 
night. She turned to the table and began 
moving the things about aimlessly. Ralph 
Corson would hardly have recognized his calm, 
reasonable sister in this nervous, shaking girl, 
fingering old hammers and bullet-moulds be- 
cause the ruffian Lamorce had handled them! 
Presently she took up a glove bent into the 
shape of the hand it had lately left. It was 
warm; a fiery heat flushed her; her face was 
deathly pale. She held it tight one moment, 
and then dropping it, went blindly to the door. 

The night, damp and cold, brought her to 
herself; the old Mary Corson struggled up in 
her to know if she were mad. Richard La- 
morce, coming into a dark shadow between the 


two stables, saw her standing in the gleam of 


light from the open door, and hurried forward 
to meet her. As the heavy figure came gout 
into the open space, the cloud overhead, which 
had hung close and lowering all day, muttering 
thunder, parted with a sudden, sharp peal, and 
a jagged shiver of greenish light flashed into 
the ground between them. One of the sudden 
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storms of that low coast was upon them. La- 
morce was struck to his knees, for an instant, 
deaf and blind; then he gathered himself up. 
A-faint, little ery sounded"lése above him, and 
a soft hand touched his forehead. The short, 
shimmering play of lightning that followed 
showed her to him stooping forward, her arms 
out, a tender, brilliant light in her eyes, her 
mouth trembling, dress, face—the whole woman 
rosy, soft, glo#ing. Afterward, during the long 
years that followed, it was as he saw her at that 
moment, that pebr Lamorce used to think of her. 

At the tige his heavy pulses beat quick and 
fierce, as if swbtle spirit sprang from his heart 
instead of dull blood. 

“I thought you were killed!” she said. 
“When I found you safe ” then the words 
deserted her chattering lips, and the tears eame. 

Meanwhile Lamorce, who had been thoroughly 
stunned by the stroke, though it lasted but a 
moment, was forcing his muscles into order, and 
some foolish, mad thoughts out of his brain. 

“She is a woman,” he said, to himself. “She 
would have done the same if it had been Ben, 
the cow-boy. I have seen Berry cry over a 
hurt dog as bitter tears.” 


All this while she was thinking of that darker 
peril than the death which he had just escaped, 
and that ‘a touch of hers might save him from 


it.” She turned her wet face to him. 

He came a step nearer. Love, for a moment, 
it seemed to him, such as in his heights of 
dreaming he never had imagined, stood waiting 
for him—a home, a future. 

“Mary! 

But the parched lips refused to utter the 
sound; then inwardly came a fierce oath, and a 
sudden choking down the thought, 

“Come to me unwooed! Me? Has Dick La- 
moree turned cursed puppy at the last?” It 
was all in gn instant of time. 

“The storm will be on us in a moment, Miss 
Corson,” said Mr. Lamorce, gravely, offering 
her his hand. ‘Come, you are nervous and 
frightened; you are unused to such swift hur- 
ricanes as ours. Yes, I understand. It is only 
taat which ” the quiet hazel eyes lingered 
on her face, full of their old melancholy, and 
the sentence was left unfinished. 

She did not speak. A few large drops fell, 
as they crossed the yard and entered the parlor. 
The fire had burned down into one or two 

yed logs with red flashes; the lamp was dim. 

Lamorce dropped her hand as they crossed 
the threshold, and, leaning one elbow op the 
mantle-shelf, looked steadily into the graying, 
flushing heap. The few rain-drops, the cool, 





guarded words, had brought Mary out of her 
dream with a sudden shock. Curiously enough 
(as a man would think) she thought of the con- 
trast between her face and Berry’s that day in 
the mirror. 

She, to win a man’s heart? She, old, and 
hard, and hackneyed! 

“You are going to-morrow, Mr. Lamorce?” 
she said, at last, smoothing her rumpled hair 
with a faint smile of apology. 

At which distant bit of courtesy, Dick La- 
morce’s hope, which had rested trembling on a 
pivot, went down like lead. 

“She would have done the same for Ben, the 
cow-boy.” 

“Yes, to-morrow.”’ 

“To return in January?” 

“God knows! I'm a craft that carries no 
anchor, Miss Corson. How can I tell which 
way the wind may blow three months ahead?” 

“That is a pleasant way of voyaging through 
life. But - 

“Tt may not be best for men of finer mould,” 
roughly; ‘‘but it suits me. A man without edu- 
cation, or religion, or home, can’t be said to 
kave a harbor to put into.” 

‘Berenice She hesitated. 

His heavy features lighted. “Yes. But I 
avoid her purposely. In these short meetings 
she cannot learn to know me as I am.” 

The heart of the woman filled with sudden 
triumph. She knew him. She alone of all the 
world. The very face he turned gravely to her 
now, crime-marked, but honest, told her of the 
depths he hid from the innocent child; and the 
depth beneath that, where only God saw his 
own image. He never could shut her out again. 

“T wish you’d be kind to Berry when I’m 
gone;” looking in the fire as he spoke, slowly, 
as if he was thinking aloud, and did not see 
the quick distaste on her face. 

“Yes, I promise you.” 

It would have been casier to give her whoie 
life to him than this trifling service. But she 
swallowed the bitter pill. Afterward she kept 
her promise, having a man’s sense of honor. 

There was a long pause. Then he raised his 
anxious eyes to hers. “Why did you try to 
make me discontented with my life? What 
aim should I have? What anchor have I?” 

They faced each other silently, the lamp 
burning dimly between them. 

“Whatever becomes of me,” he added, 
directly, in a low, sharp whisper, “it would 
be better for me never to see your face again. 
I thought I was toughened in soul as well ao 
flesh. But you have made me a child.” 
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«I? Her head drooped; the warm blood 
suffused her whole frame with a fever of 
triumph and love. He did not heed her; the 
words forced themselves from his lips in slow 
gulps, as if driven out by an inward spasm. 

“When I say good-by to you to-morrow, it 
ehall be forever; your purity, your beauty 
maddens me. I want to go down to my old 
place. I want to forget, that, instead of the 
half savage brute I have made myself, I might 
have stood alongside of men who dare to be 
your friends, to touch your hand, to——” 

He wiped the cold sweat from his face. 

“While I, as God sees me, I feel like a dog, 
foul from the kennel when your clothes touch 
me—such is the life I have led! And I know 
what manner of boy I was when my father left 
me; and that, if I had chosen, I might have 
been a man who could have won you as you 
stand there to-day peerless. I would have held 
you to my heart, and you would have felt that 
God himself scarcely gave you love purer or 
stronger than I.” 

His voice had grown quiet through the in- 
tensity of his passion; the sad, kindly eyes 
looked beyond her with all their constant 
weight of silent endurance. 

Suddenly they fell on her; saw the quivering 
body, every nerve of which bent toward him 
with inexpressible longing, the face white and 
wet, her very soul calling through it to his 
own. He stood beside her with a smothered 
ory. 

“Do you mean——” catching her wrists in 
his hands, drawing her up to him face to face. 
“Do not jest with me, woman.” 

“I mean that I love you—I love you,” sob- 
bed Mary Corson, and her head fell upon his 
breast. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CHIQUITA GOES ON HER LAST CRUISE. 

Dick Lamorce stood on a headland by the 
inlet. The sandy beach glistened like silver in 
the brilliant blue morning; the air was damp 
with glittering spray; the tide broke in quick, 
joyous throbs at his feet. Out from the pine- 
woods he could hear the school-children’s voices 
calling; overhead, fleecy clouds drifted like sen- 
tient things, as if a chance breath of the Great 
Spirit of Life, brooding over all below, had fallen 
on them. But the sea! As though it held the 
new, beautiful life which had dawned for him 
that day—Lamorce watched the sea. They had 
been comrades so long. Beyond the bar, its un- 
fathomed depths rose and fell in heavy swells; 





nearer, on the surface, millions of foamy, bub- 
bling breakers shivered the sunlight. Surely 
the waters of thé ry that he saw that day, 
washed somewhere the enchanicd isles. 

Lamorce looked from sea and sky to the 
bright-faced woman beside him, in her delicate 
lilac morning-dress, the rings of her curly hair 
blown loose by the sea-air. He said but litfle 
to anybody that morning; went about in his 
shaggy sea-coat, with trousers stuffed into his 
boots, quietly as usual, making ready for sail- 
ing; but there was a light in his face that awed 
her. 

Her love seemed to her coarse and trivial 
compared to that which this man felt. There 
was no dewy splendor over life for her this 
morning, such as he saw with almost childish 
eyes. It was an awful thing to hold the soul 
of a human being as she might hold a bird in 
her palm, with power to crush it. She almost 
wished last night could be forgotten. 

Then she had not expected Lamorce to sail 
that day. Surely one day might have been 
given to her—to his new-found life. 

«But the ‘Chiquita’ must leave New York on 
Thursday at sharp seven,” he said. ‘I must 
catch the morning train. ‘Not go?’ But that 
would be to break my word to the consignecs. 
I wish I never had taken command of a mer- 
chant vessel. But it’s done now,” as if to break 
the implied promise was an impossibility. It 
nettled Mary. 

He was sparing, too, of caresses or endearing 
words. Knowing how fierce his passion was, 
he curbed it with an iron bit. He approached 
her as though she were the image of the Virgin, 
to whom, doubtless, in his stammering way, he 
had often knelt and prayed. 

By-the-way, he had made one speech that 
puzzled her just now. After looking at the 
little white hand laid on his own, and then out at 
the beautiful morning, he said, in a reverential 
whisper, “I think the leper must have felt like 
me when Christ touched him. He, Jesus, you 
know, Mary, always seemed realtome. Being 
over there in Syria made it so, I suppose, where 
those old stories happened. I always could see. 
He took care of Berry, and everybody about me. 
But J never felt His touch before.” 

The words made her cold and angry. After- 
ward they rested like iron in her heart. 

She found, early that morning, that he was 
going to Berenice with the story of their en- 
gagement. It annoyed her exceedingly; she 
grew nervous at the thought of coming, even to 
his sister, with her hand in Dick Lamorce’s, 
owning that, of all men, she had elected him 
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her hero. Being nervous, it was easy to weep, 
as she begged him to keep their secret until his 
return. e: 

‘“‘It shall be as you wish, my darling, though 
I would have liked to tell my little girl; she’s 
known me in trouble so long, I thought I would 
tell her it was over forever. But it is a little 
thing to give up for you, Mary.” 

Their love, their marriage some day, were 
real to this poor, simple fellow, in a way that 
made him already link them into every subject. 
It frightened Miss Corson; she saw that he had 
lain awake all night, and by morning had de-, 
termined where they would live, and how. In 
what way he could best make her life brightest 
and warmest. » we 

He would be back in January. .Then there 
was Ralph, the L ’s, the C——’s, and a 
dozen other of her clique, with whom-she. had 
discussed the man beyond all men, whom she 
could love. Not that she did not méga to be 
true to him—to marry, some day. 

But he was the ore in the rough. She had 
had vague ideas of working, polishing it. 

Lamorce, seeing her blush and stammer, had 
ceased to speak of her as his wife, cursing him- 
self inwardly for his coarseness. ‘‘She’s as 
delicate and tender as a flower—no wonder my 
handling hurts her.” 

Though only God knew him, now that the 
idea was once in his mind, how the poor, stupid 
fellow would hug and fondle it in every mo- 
ment of the long hours that lay between him 
and its fulfillment. 

The time of his starting had come. Ben was 
waiting with the skiff to take him over the inlet 
in time to catch the train. As the moment drew 
near, Lamorce grew silent and pale, gnawing 
his mustache, and answering at random the 
questions with which Mrs. Kirk persecuted him. 
Mary leaned agaigst the pillar of the stoop, her 
eyes on the ground. She shivered, feeling 
that his look seldom left her face. 

‘Bid your sister good-by here. I will follow 





you to the shore,” she whispered. Berry had 
been hanging about Dick all the morning, her 
eyes swollen from crying, smoothing his hair, 
tying his cravat-—watching every shadow of a 
wish on his face. If he would have allowed her 
she would have taken Ben’s place, and blacked 
his boots, only for the pleasure of touching him. 
She was gone on an errand now. 

Richard hesitated. ‘‘Yes, mydarling! But 
poor little sis always watches my boat off; it 
will be a bitter disappointment. She’s like a 
baby in her fancies.” 

*‘She has had you all her life. Give me this 
one moment.” 
geAnd Lamorce trembled as the passionate 


2 wordsand look reached him, and yielded. So 


Berry was left on the stoop, and her brother 
had met Mary on the headland, and looking 
into her clear eyes, held her in his arms, and 
kissed her lips for the last time—for Ben and 
the boat were now in sight. 

“My own! My own! May God Almighty 
give youto me again! Say, I love you! Let 
me hear it once again!” 

She said it, with white lips and cold, clammy 
hands resting in his, for she loved him with all 
the fervor of her nature. But the old Adam of 
her education was not dead in her yet. As he 
went down to the boat, she noticed how squarely 
built he was, scarcely shoulder-high to Ben, and 
remembered bitterly how far below Ralph he 
would rank in mind as well as body. On the 
beach he turned, and lifting his hat with his 
grave manner, looked up to her long and 
earnestly. Then he went into the boat, remain- 
ing standing in the bow as Ben pushed off, and 
they floated out into the rippling blue. She 
saw them turn the point, and as they passed out 
of sight, he made a rapid gesture of farewell, 
which was somehow full of hope and confidence. 
Then Mary Corson sank down in the sand, and, 
now that he was gone, for the first time, knew 
how inexpressibly dear this man was to her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE BEACON LIGHT. 


BY ELIZA E. 


Sx the lone light in the distance gleaming! 
Far through the murkiness cheerly streaming; 
The golden flashes flit o’er the sea, 
Gilding a bright path, my bark, for thee. 
Blow, storm-winds, blow! we fear no danger, 
While the beacon gleams for the weary ranger. 
Though the rolling clouds are grimly scowling, 
And the mighty winds are wildly howling; 

, And the mad waves leap in wild commotion, 
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And pale with wrath is the heaving ocean. 
Blow, storm-winds, blow! we fear no danger, 
While the beacon gleams for the weary ranger. 


Now our bark spreads wide her snowy pinions, 
And flies from the storm-king’s dread dominions; 
And the mariner’s prayers wing up from his breast, 
As she anchors safe in her ocean nest. 

Blow, storm-winds, blow! we fear no danger— 
The beacon has guided the weary ranger. 
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A MAN’S HEART. 


BY E. Bs 


I. 

Epmuunp Heatrcore walked along the moon- 
lit street with a strange desolation of spirit. 
He felt that all was over—bitier thought for 
youth arid love! He stood on the bridge and 
watched the moon’s reflection in the trembling 
waves, dreaming the while of all that might 


have been, and was not. Being the man he; 


avas, he could not prove insensible to the poetry 
of the feeling and the hour; as;his heart ached, 
he could note its pangs, and think how mourn- 
ful, how pathetic were his love and loss, Nor 
did the pride so inwoven with his nature keep 
silence now. He recalled his early days of 


penury and sordid toil; it seemed to him a 
great thing that he had so risen as to aspire, 
without presumption, to the hand of Katharine 
Murray. More than ever did he value that 
glorious gift of intellect which had so elevated 


him; more than ever feel himself one apart 
from and above the crowd. You think people 
do not suffer when they can feel and reason 
thus? Yes, but they do, all the same. 

When, long after midnight, he returned to 
his lodgings, a letter from Anna lay upon his 
table; Anna, the cause of all this anguish, the 
innocent obstacle to his life’s happiness. For 
Katharine Murray had refused to listen to vows 
that belonged of right to another; she had re- 
buked his inconstancy, and bidden him return 
to the object of his boyish affection. It wasa 
sad letter; the poor girl’s mother had died, 
after long illness, and she was now alone in 
the world. Edmund’s course seemed plain be- 
fore him; he wrote at once, with the utmost 
sympathy and kindness, urging her to name an 
early day for their marriage. He did not ask 
himself, rash youth, if he were not taking up a 
burden heavier than he could bear; he only 
thought, ‘‘Katharine willed it, and it shall be 
so! Since J cannot win her, it matters nothing 
to me with whom I pass my life; it may as well 
be Anna as another. And she certainly has a 
claim on me, poor Mile thing! and I will make 
her happy, if I can.’ 

There is much talk of the electric sympathies 
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} which he wrote. Nor when, with happy, hopeful 
> heart, she named the time, a few weeks distant, 
that he should come to claim her, did she dream 
with what different eyes from hers he looked 
forward to that great event. 


EE. 

“Tue Murrays have sailed, I see,’’ observed 
an acquaintance at Edmund’s side, glancing 
over the newspaper he had just purchased. 
The young man’s heart leaped at the words, 
but he made no answer. This northern train 
was bearing him fast to Anna and the marriage- 
day. At the next station he bought the paper, 
and read it carefully through without once 
glancing at the only item that he cared about. 

Late afternoon brought him to his destina- 
tion—the pretty village on the Kennebec. He 
had been here but once before, in the early 
days of his engagement. He remembered, with 
a tinge of shame, the taste of lionizing he had 
at the time, and how far from unwelcome it had 
been. Then he was the student, beginning to 
appear in magazines, and the Poet’s Corner of 
the journals. Now he was Mr. Heathcote, the 
author, with a large circle of admirers in his 
own land, and enough consequence to be re- 
viewed abroad occasionally. The lionizing was 
not done with yet; but then it was so very dif- 
feremt a matter in the cultivated society of Ber- 
wick. A man might, without weakness, take 
some pride in it. 

As he walked from the hotel to Anna’s dwell- 
ing, he pictured to himself the meeting now so 
near. He recalled her girlish beauty, that rose- 
and-golden style, which he had learned of late 
to undervalue. He fancied the blue eyes bright 
with rapture, the fair cheeks glowing with a 
deeper hue; he hoped that, in the warmth of 
her emotions, the poor child would observe no 
coldness in his own. For his first ardor was 
now chilled a little; the marriage was a sacri- 
fice he meant to make, but he did not pretend 
to conceal from himself that it was a sacrifice. 

As he opened the gate, the door within the 
vine-clad porch opened also; he hurried for- 








of love; but I promise you that when Anna shed 3 ’ward and met. the gréeting of his betrothed. 
tears of delight over the letter, and thought $ But was this Anna?’ Alas! what a changel 


how tender, how noble was her Edmund, no } 
subile influence told her of the feelings under 3 


Three years had passed since their pariing— 
years ihat had told sadly on her. Her beauty 
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had been of the wild-flower type, charmingly 
tender and evanescent. She was a sweet, deli- 
cate-looking woman still, but the girl-freshness 
was gone forever. A hundred times that evening 
did Edmund contrast with her the figure, bright 
with the grace of its first youth, which was ever 
present to his mind; how pzle were her tints, 
how poor her outlines, beside that radiant 
image? Then her dress! Edmund, to do him 
justice, was no fop; but his associations for 
years had been with those who could summon 
the aid of taste and fashion to adorn their 
natural charms; and poor Anna’s attire was of 
the plainest material and make. A great dis- 
taste came over him; the gentle speech, the 
tender manner, did not awake, as he had 
hoped, his old enthusiasm. The low-walled 
house, the rustic furniture, went against her, 
too. They seemed to link him once more to 
that coarse, Maat painful past, from which his 
genius had rescued him. And the sacrifice, in- 
evitable as it had appeared, began to look im- 
possible. 

Alone in his own room at the hotel, he gave 
himself up to thoughts of Katharine. How 
could he have yielded so tamely to her de- 
cision? Why did he not urge, entreat, plead; 
for he believed there was a voice in her heart 
that would have pleaded with him. He could 
only account for it by remembering how swift, 
how suddenpthe whole affair had been. Might 
net Katharine have repented ere now of her 
hasty decree? He thought of her upon the 
broad Atlantic, looking out upon this very night, 
perhaps, and dreaming of him. Oh, happy 
waves! that rocked the favored vessel! Happy 
moon, that her dear eyes looked upon. #The 
night wore on, and still he sat lost in delicious 
visions, when suddenly, as if a voice had spoken, 
conscience said, ‘‘Whatare you doing? Whither 
do you go so fast? You forget strangely. You 
came here to marry Anna Rivers. Is it your 
purpose to forsake her now? Are you ready 
to subject her to heart-breaking distress, to 
sore humiliation? This is strange conduct in 
her premised husband.” And Edmund an- 
swered with that old sophistry about the deceit 
of marrying one he could not love. But reason 
said, ‘‘You should have remembered that be- 
fore—it is too late now.”” Then he made reply, 
harshly. ‘‘We-all have our own happiness to 
eare for in this world; I cannot throw mine 
utterly away, no mattep~how much a woman 
suffers.” With this thought he steeled his heart, 
and others came quickly to his aid. Anna 
would soon recover from the disappointment; 
perhaps she would not oare so very much even 





at first. Hers was one of those quick natures 
that accept the events of life as matters of course. 
Some of her old admirers would be sure to come 
forward, were she once free. She would be a 
well-to-do New England matron, and he—~ 
So he went off again on the familiar track of 
enrapturing fancy. 

But the next day put it all to flight. In vain 
did his distaste revive anew at many a homely 
detail. Wainly did he contrast with Anna’s 
simple household ways the culture and grace 
of Katharine.” Every word of his betrothed, 
each little confidence and allusion, showed how 
utterly she relied upon him, how inextricably 
her future was blent with his. He could not 
but own that it would be the act of a villain to 
desert her now; and so gave himself up to a 
bitter but inexogable fate. 


2X. 

OF course, tain world of Berwick 
had a great curiosity to see “the bride.” Mr. 
Heathcote was so handsome, so admired, and, it 
was thought, would be so fastidious. Our poor 
Anna, shy, retiring, was far from fulfilling their 
demands, Many thoughtless remarks, and some 
spiteful ones, were made on her deficiencies, 
Nor could it be expected that the plainness of 
attire, so evident to Edmund’s eyes, should 
escape the keener vision of these critics. Anna’s 
trousseau was, indeed, limited, forsher mother’s 
long illness had nearly exhausted their scanty 
means. Yet she had done what she could to- 
ward making an appearance creditable to her 
new position. Everything had been turned to 
the best account; the utmost care and nicety 
were employed to set off her few possessions. 
Edmund, too, had insisted on making some pur- 
chases in her behalf, during the day or two 
they spent in the city; but, after all, her toilet 
was far from corresponding with the habits of 
the circle to which she had been introduced. 

And then her age; people said she was ac- 
tually passee. It is hard for women that, while 
the world demands so much more from them, 
in the way of youth and beauty, than from the 
other sex, they lose these charms so early; 
Edmund was still, for a man, in his first youth. 
ten years hence, he would be handsomer than 
now; but his wife’s best days were passed. 
Great was the wonder that Mr. Heathcote, who, 
it was comprehensively asserted, ‘“‘might have 
had anybody,” should make such a selection. 

The young couple had, straightway on their 
arrival, gone into furnished rooms in a fashion- 
able boarding-house; thus, Edmund decided, 
he could best begin that struggle of narrow 
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means attempting to conform, if in remote doe- 
greo, to the habits and demands of wealth. 
Anna found the new home far from pleasant. 
The late hours, the ceremony, the pious. care 
given to every item of outside show, oppressed 
her. Fresh from a life of rural plainness. and 
seclusion, she was ill-at-ease among the flounces 
and jewels around her, constantly fearful of 
offending against some canon of conventional 
propriety. She often felt, or fancied, that the 
gay people amongst whom she lived regarded 
her with contempt, because of her ignorance on 
these important points; and the more she went 
into society the more painfully did this feeling 
increase. What share had she in brilliant 
gatherings? She could not draw all glances by 
extravagant or striking dress; she had no skill 
in music, wherewith to charm her hearers; no 
trick of manner, that might so easily have gained 
for her the repute of being spirituelle or piquante. 
She could talk pleasantly and sensibly, had 
any one taken pains to draw her out; but this sel- 
dom happened. She generally safiin some quiet 
corner, while Edmund ‘starred it” among the 
throng, and felt herself lonely and out of place. 
Her husband saw, with something of bitter- 
ness, that she was a “nobody ;” and one especial 
evening the fact was made unusually evident. 
Mrs. Lansing was a fashionable woman, with 
the remains of great beauty carefully repaired 
to conceal the ravages of time. Sho had xo 
children, a commonplace husband, great wealth, 
and a little shallow cleverness. On this ground 
she set up a claim to esprit, whieh the world, in 
general, willingly enough acknowledged, and 
admired her empty verses, ate her dinners, 
and frequented her receptions with great do- 
cility. It was her chief delight to be the lady 
patroness of some new lion, whom she flattered 
and introdueed, while he repaid her by a dedi- 
éation or a sonnet, or, it might be, a Platonic 
adoration, When Edmund Heathcote, first ap- 
peared in Berwick, Mrs. Lansing had lioned 
many a twig for him, set many a tempting trap; 
but he had skillfully eluded all her attempts at 
capture. He had no mind to be, or to appear, 
the pet and protege of a vain, purse-proud 
woman. She felt herself neglected, and hated 
him accordingly. On this particular occasion 
chance threw them together for a few moments, 
and she improved the opportunity 
“Our young people complain a good deal of 
Mrs. Heathcote,” she began, with her sweetest 
smile. ‘You really will have to scold her a 
little,” 
“Ah! Iam sorry she gives them any cause 
of dissatisfaction.” 








‘They say,” continued the lady, “that they 
find her so distant, so quiet, and unapproach- 
able. The truth is, I suspect, that she is a 
puzzle tothem. She is not at all the sort of 
person they naturally looked for as the succes: 
sor, perhaps I ought to say the rival, of Katha- 
rine Murray.” 

Edmund started at the name, so suddenly 
prenounced, but replied with asmile. ‘Neither 
title can well apply to her, since we were en- 
gaged years before I had seen or even heard 
of Miss Murray. Is there any other informa- 
tion concerning my affairs that I can afford you, 
Mrs. Lansing?” 

‘“‘How dreadfully au sericux you take one! 
But was not that a desperate flirtation; and are 
you sure that you came out of it entirely heart- 
whole? Confess, now! Poor Katie! she drooped 
sadly when your visits ceased. I cannot think 
you treated her quite well; though, perhaps, we 
ought not to blame you too much, considering the 
temptation and your enthusiastic tone of mind. 
Mre. Heathcote is very amiable, no douht; and 
we can all see that she has been exceedingly 
pretty. But Katharine Murray ? 

“T will not trouble you to continue the com- 
parison. Good-evening, Mrs. Lansing!” and 
Edmund walked away, his mind in a whirl of 
conflicting passions—anger against the ma- 
licious woman, mortified vanity, love. Oh! 
what had she said! Had Katharine grieved, 
and for him? And it was too late! Allthe joy 
of life had been thrown away for the sake of 
one who could not appreciate him; who aroused 
such comment as that to which he had just 
listened, and of whom he was secretly ashamed. 

Spite of himself his manner to Anna grew 
colder; and the young wife, who had looked 
through long years to their marriage as to a 
heayen of bliss, found a strange unhappiness 
growing upon her daily. She tried to reason 
it away with but partial success. Edmund’s 
manner was not, indeed, all she could wish; but 
he was invariably kind and gentle, and, per- 
haps, all men changed after marriage. It was 
foolish to expect him to be always playing the 
lover. She wished she were more like him— 
fonder of books and study. She tried to be, 
but Milton was dreary reading to her, after all; 
and that Mr. Browning, whom Edmund admired 
so much, often seemed to her to talk absolute 
nonsense. What a poor, ignorant little thing 
she was! How could Edmund ever have fancied 
her? And yet he must love her; there was no 
other inducement to their,.marriage. And 
faithful memory went back to early scenes, which 
proved the reality of his attachment—and she 
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would not admit, even in suspicion, that change 
had come upon it. Meanwhile, the stylish board- 
ing-house grew more distasteful to her; and she 
begged Edmund for a home of their own, no 
matter how humble. Once away from these 
richly-dressed, haughty women, she believed 
she could be happy herself, and make him so, 
too. It was not without reluctance that he 
granted her request; pride and poverty had a 
hard conflict ere he could bring himself to such’ 
a house and plenishing as suited his means. 
Good sense, however, aided by Anna’s prudence, 
reduced him to the proper level. Some re- 
search procured a house which might, without 
violence to propriety, be termed a cottage; its 
little plot of ground, with two or three trees in 
front, its vines and flower-beds, charmed Anna’s 
not exacting taste, and relieved, in her hus- 
band’s esteem, its small size and common finish. 
Few purchases could be indulged in; but the 
tiny rooms needed no great amount of furniture; 
what*there was, looked fresh, of pretty style, 
and gracefully arranged. The most entire 
order and neatness presided within the four 
walls; all the duties of domestic life went on 
quietly to perfect results. Anna thought it a 





little Eden of a home; and her husband could 
not help despising, in his heart, the poor range 


of taste that was 80 easily salisfied. ‘It is an 
excellent arrangement, though,” he thought. 
“She will have everything now that her sort 
of nature craves—a kitchen to Igok after, a 
maid to superintend; anc when, by-and-by, the 
baby comes, and she can dress that out in long 
clothes and finery, she will be perfectly happy. 
It will be a great ¢elief to me; with it to care 
for and fondle, she will not notice so much my 
manner to her, and I shall be released from 
this part Tam acting. Not that I ought to be- 
grudge the trouble it costs me,” he said, as con- 
science pricked him a little; ‘“‘she is a dear, 
goed creature, a most kind, efficient wife. But, § 
oh, Katharine! what would you have been 
to me?” 

The change Anna had hoped for in the new 
home was not entirely realized; she had more 
objects of interest, it is true; and her house- 
wifely nature left no detail uncared-for. She 
gave unceasing attention to her husband’s com- 
fort, and managed all expenditures with scru- 
pulous prudence and exactness. She was occu- 
pied and cheerful; and Edmund thought she 
must be happy. He withdrew more and more 
within himself; his measured caresses grew leas 
frequent; he spent'the hours which other duties 
left unoccupied, almost entirely in his study. 
There he wrote of mature—her wonders and her | 








glories; the solace she gives her suffering chil- 
dren, the heavenly calm wherewith she dowers 
her worshiper. There he felt, and in his verse 
repeated, the poetry, the pathos, the passion of 
an ardent soul. How beautiful those songs 
were; what a plaintive tone ran through their 
music! The world heard and applauded, while 
he who sang thought only, “If she should meet 
them, and should understand!” But the wife 
of this admired poet was perplexed and sad; 
still, with unfailing love, she made excuse for 
him. ‘He must study, of course,” she thought; 
“and I am sure I-would not have him less 
famous. It would be selfish to wish that he 
should waste his time in trifling talk with me. 
Andif he is absent-minded, it is not surprising— 
great geniuses are often so. I am proud and 
happy to belong to him; and I would not change 
places with any one in the world.” After such 
reflections she grew more cheerful; she met 
Edmund with a brighter smile, a warmer kiss. 
While he thought, “It is a nature that has 
no delicate iffStincts; if she is kindly spoken to 
and welf supplied with daily comforts, it is all 
she needs or asks for.” 

Mrs. Lansing came one morning to the eot- 
tage. She did not call often, nor did Anna 
much enjoy her visits; but she was this day so 
particularly gracious, that the young wife's 
heart quite warmed to her. She spoke with 
enthusiasm of Edmund’s last volume—it was 
charming, it was wonderful; he was certainly 
the first genius of his time. ‘But, my dear 
Mrs. Heathcote,” she asked, ‘‘aren’t you some- 
times a little jealous of your husband’s heroines? 
I confess that I should be.” 

“No,” said Anna, simply; ‘it never occurred 
to me to be jealous of imaginary beings.” 

“Oh! if they were all imaginary! ButI fear 
we must not attempt to chain poets down by our 
own tame, every-day fetters—they are not to 
be judged by common rules. I assure you, my 
dear, that most heroines have their original in 
real life. Now there’s that ‘stately Isabel,’ for 
instance; any one can see that she is meant for 
Katharine Murray.” 

“Katharine Murray!” said Anna, with an 
uneasy feeling, for which she could not account. 
“T never heard the name before.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Mrs. Lansing, with 4 
merry little laugh. ‘Oh! how I shall have to 
scold Mr. Heathcote the next time I see him. 
He has no business to be so secretive. Why, 
my dear Mrs. Heathcote, she was, probably, 
the most beautiful, accomplished girl you ever 
saw—and it was a desperate flirtation. Every 
one thought it would be a match. She spent 
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the winter and early spring here—and you 
never saw such a case of poetic devotion. None 
of us knew what to make of it, when Miss 
Murray went abroad; and when, a little after, 
Mr. Heathcote brought you home, we were 
fairly astcunded. Some laid the breaking-off 
of the affair to the gentleman, and some to the 
lady. Between ourselves, I think she was a 
sad flirt, and your husband has done a great 
deal better, whatever he may have thought at 
the time. But I must go now, certainly; do 
come and see me soon.” And with the most 
amiable smile, Mrs. Lansing retreated to her 
carriage, leaving Anna in such a state of mind 
as she had never hefore experienced. Was it, 
could it be true, what this cruel, heartless 
woman had said? The time, last winter! How 
well she remembered those brief, cold letters, 
with such intervals between. True, Edmund 
had told her that he was much occupied just 
then; but, perhaps, it was only to spare her 
feelings. If he did not love her‘ll this time? 
If he had only cared for this beautiful woman? 
The thought was agony! ‘Oh! I must know!” 
she said. ‘I must know, if it kills me!” 

Hurriedly she went up stairs and entered the 
study; its occupant looked up, surprised at the 
unusual interruption. She crossed the room to 
his side, and looked earnestly, almost wildly, 
in his face. ‘Tell me, Edmund,” she said, 
“tell me truly. Did you love this Katharine 
Murray when you married me?” 

He was so amazed that he could not at once 
lay his hand on one of those convenient equi- 
vocations, with which men think it a virtue to 
deceive a loving heart; he was troubled, and 
turned his face away. ‘But tell me,” she per- 
sisted. 

“Don’t ask me, Anna.” 

“Oh, yes! You certainly must tell me. I 
will not speak of how it was before. But when 
you came for me, when we were married, did 
you love her then?” 

“Since you insist,” he said, reluctantly, «I 
could not help it. Yes!” 

“Oh, Edmund!” she cried, with the first 
touch of bitterness her gentle nature had ever 

‘ known, “why did you bring me here for this?” 

He had been feeling very sorry for her, very 
conscious of the sadness, the intensity of the 
little scene, but at these words his spirit rose. 
What, was he, the high, unmated soul, to be 
spoken to thus? After all he had suffered and 
renounced, was he to be reproached, as if he 
Were the injurer, not the injured? He felt that 


it was quite too much. 
“You must judge for yourself, Anna,” he 





said, hastily, ‘‘whether it was for my own plea- 
sure that I made such a sacrifice.” And, gather- 
ing up his papers, he left the room. The poor 
wife stood for a moment overcome by the con- 
sciousness of misery; then she, too, turned to 
go. She grew dizzy; strength failed her; she 
fainted, and fell heavily to the floor. 

The servant in the kitchen heard the sound, 
and running up stairs, found her mistress insen- 
sible. She summoned aid; Edmund was sought 
for, a skillful physician called in. The fall, 
perhaps the anguish of mind, served to hasten 
a crisis not before far distant. The physician 
looked anxious; Edmund walked the house like 
one distracted—both had reason. After hours 
of suffering, patiently endured, Anna gave birth 
to a dead infant; she, too, was dying. 

“‘Let me see the baby,” she said, after a few 
minutes. They brought the little thing, dressed 
in one of the tiny garments she had made with 
so much love and care. To the heart of the 
desolate young creature it seemed nearer than 
anything on earth. She looked at it fondly 
and stroked its little hand. Edmund drew near, 
weeping bitterly. 

“Don’t cry,” she said, ina faint voice. “I 
am not at allafraid. it is better I should go, 
for I could not make you happy, Edmund, 
though, indeed, I tried.” With these words 
all was over. 


Ly. 


Tue bereaved husband stood in the cottage 
parlor, the next morning, looking on all that was 
left of Anna; she lay with a tranquil smile on 
her face, the dead infant on her arms. Did no 
voice from that pale clay reproach him, saying, 
“‘I gave my life to make you happy, and now I 
could do no more. I have hurried to my grave, 
and left you free?” Did he not think of the 
tears those eyes had shed for him, the pangs 
that quiet heart had undergone? No, for 
through all their union he had ccnsidered him- 
self the victim. He had been kind to Anna, so 
he thought; and she had been uniformly cheer- 
ful and content. For that one sad scene he did, 
in some measure, blame himself; but she had 
so taken him by surprise, she was so impetuous, 
that he had been unable to evade her question. 
Her death, following with such mournful sud- 
denness, was due to natural causes only; a 
swoon was not unusual in her condition—a fall 
at such a time was very dangerous. It was 
painful that she should have fallen then and 
there; but it was in no wise due tohim. So 
comforted he his widowed heart. And far, far 
away, kept in the background, never acknow- 
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ledged, even to himself, was a. dim sensation of 
freedom—and of Katharine. 

It seemed as if Anna’s death had opened for 
her husband the way of success. Berwick, as 
all know, is a college town; its institutions of 
learning rank among the highest in the land. 
Edmund was offered the Professorship of Mo- 
dern Languages, with permission to travel two 
years in Europe before entering upon its duties. 
Europe—and Katharine was there! 

So an old dream was realized. He wandered 
among the treasureg of art; he viewed the scenes 
of historic glory. Mindful of decorum, he would 
not approach within the year her with whom 
lay his fate. But, that twelvemonth passed, he 
sought and found her in the fairest of Italian 


cities. ‘Between us,” he said, “there should 


be no idle ceremony. The sacrifice you de- 
manded of me has been mado; tell me if it has 
been made in vain?” 

There was a bridal soon; and when the two 
years “were over the wedded pair returned. 
Nothing but admiration now for ‘the bride.” 





Her beauty, grace, and elegance, were tho 
theme of every tongue. The little cottage was 
no longer a fitting home; it was a part of the 
forgotten past. Katharine’s fortune, Mr. Heath- 
cote’s own position, demanded something very 
different. A spacious mansion, costly furni- 
ture, a style of living, both liberal and tasteful, 
banished the memory of poor Anna’s little eco- 
nomies—her humble efforts to be useful. Life 
began now in earnest for Edmund Heathcote. 

One Sunday afternoon, in summer, he went 
with Katharine tothe cemetery. Seated besido 
the grassy mound, he told her of Anna’s death, 
and of those last words, ‘‘I could not make you 
happy:” He had not been insensible to their 
pathos, though regarding them chiefly as a 
confession of her inability to meet the wants of 
his higher nature. But Katharine interpreted 
them more truly. She understood something 
of the desolate heart of the dying girl; and 
tears of pity filled her eyes at thought of the 
useless devotion—the love so sadly thrown 
away. 





AT LAST. 


BY ELLIS YETTE. 


Tue daisies bloom in the meadows, 
The azalias cover the hills; 

And down in the cowslip pasture, 
The cews are feeding at will. 


The mill still stands by the orchard, 
And drones its dreamy song; 

And the river drags, through the valley, 
Its winding length along. 


And there, on the sloping hill-side, 
Flushed with azalias bright, 

Are the tall old chestnut-trees we stripped, 
On many an Autumn night. 


And back in the sunny meadow, 
Under the maple-trees, 

Stunds the old brown house, with its mossy roof, 
And low vine-covered eaves. 


The sunflowers tall in the garden, 
Are looking toward the West; 

And the hollyhocks and roses 
Are in their brightness dressed. 


And under the old South window, 
Close to the locust-tree, 

T know there's the bank of violets, 
Just where it used to be. 


Oh! those fragrant English bleseoms, 
Tlow often, when far away, 
T have closed my eyes and smelt them 
As sweetly as to-day. 
I've fancied myself in that shaded room, 
Scented with those sweet flowers, 
While Jean, with these sweet blossoms in her hair, 
Beguiled the fleeting hours. 





It has been a long, long waiting— 
Seven woary years, and more ; 

But at last we’ve gained tho precious right 
For partings to be o’er. 


(She was right, as she always has boeen— 
This faithful Jean of mine— 

When she said, in the light of sacrifice 
Glory would brighter shine.) 


Bhe staid at home in the shadow— 
Ilers was the harder life— 

And I went into the world again, 
To battle in its strife. 


But now her work is ended— 
Hor duty is all done; 

And I may take this saintly lifo 
To share my earthly ono. 


God bless the dear, sweet, patient face— 
The strong, true woman’s heart, 

That bas borne our burden patiently, 
And ta’en away half the smart. 


A woman’s heart, how true it is— 
How strong to do and dare; 

It is only through sorrow and suffering, 
We leatn what it can bear. 


I cannot keep sorrow from her— 
Every life will have its care; 

But I'll strive to bring back to the dear worn face, 
The brightness it used to wear. 


T smell those English blossoms; 
I shall not have long to wait; 

And there is Jean, my precious cne— 
Jean herself at the gate. 





WHAT CAME OF A PARTY. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


“I vank,” said Miss Brentford, emphati- 
cally, ‘that I am a perfect fool!” 

As she said this, she dropped the rich dress 
of purple satin, that had just eome from the 
mantua-maker’s hands, and sat back in hér 
chair, with a look as though she had gotten 
herself into a scrape, that she would give 
worlds to get out of. 

“Nonsense! aunt Marcia,” replied her pretty 
niece. ‘‘One would think you were going to be 
hanged, instead of going to a party; and if you 
do not stop calling my respected aunt such un- 
complimentary names, I shail certainly take 
you in hand.” 

The bright black eyes flashed with a saucy 
light, as she regarded her perplexed relative, 
and the pretty mouth dimpled with mischievous 
smiles. 

“That is just it!” exclaimed Miss Brentford, 
hopelessly; ‘‘a® woman of my age going to a 
party is a perfect absurdity! I must have been 
beside myself when I consented to it.” 

“Only forty-five, auntie, and you don’t look 
more than forty; and there’s Mrs. Lint, who is 
sizty, and enjoys going as much as I do.” 

“If Mrs. Lint choses to make a fool of her- 
self,” was the reply, ‘‘that is no reason why J 
should; and, besides, she has granddaughters 
to see to.” 

“And you have a niece,’ persisted Clara, 
“whose mother is tied up with a swelled face. 
Now, do be a dear, good auntie, and don’t spoil 
all by giving out at the last moment. I havea 
presentiment that you will really enjoy it; and 
that, somehow or other, I shall meet my fate. 
Only think, auntie, how proud you would feel 
if you had a hand in setiling me in life!” 

“I should feel nothing of the kind,” rejoined 
Miss Brentford, while a slight flush tinged her 
delicate face. ‘If there is a character that I 
particularly despise, it is that of a match-maker; 
and I think that my gifted niece, with her youth, 
beauty, accomplishments, and position, does 
herself wrong by such remarks.” . 

“Oh, auntie! spare my blushes!” exclaimed 
the laughing girl, as a little dimpled hand 
made an attempt to cover her face: “such a 
lover as you would make, if you were only a 
man! Now, don’t look as if you were trying 
not to look shocked,” with a caress; ‘nor sit 
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up on that pedestal of yours, like some sweet 
saint, as you are; but please come down to 
ordinary creatures like me, and let us talk 
about the party. Why, Miss Brentford, an 
elegant, lady-like woman, properly attired, (a 
Roland for your Oliver, auntie,) should call 
herself ‘a perfect fool’ for kindly consenting to 
chaperone her good-for-nothing niece (who cer- 
tainly cannot go alone) to a party, I don’t see. 
Why, you can look upon it as an out-and-out 
act of charity—for it certainly is a great piece 
of self-denial; and, perhaps, thus gilded, the 
pill will go down. I'll tell you what kind of 
party-goers are fools: those Strothers’, who say 
‘they do not approve of dancing;’ and when 
they receive invitation-cards, with ‘dancing’ 
in plain characters in one corner, they go to 
the party, and stand, or sit, looking severely at 
the dancers—having spent the same time and 
money on their toilets, and done everything, in 
fact, that the others do, except moving about 
the floor more quickly than usual to the sound 
of music. If their seruples kept them at home 
altogether; or if they stayed from the party to 
attend to some poor sufferer, I should have a 
great respect for them.” 

«You are waging quite a crusade,”’ said Miss 
Brentford, smiling at the flushed face before 
her. 

‘‘Well, auntie, I believe I have been a little 
on the Don Quixote order; but I have no pa- 
tience with such people!” 

“It seems, then,” resumed her aunt, “that 
the matter is quite settled, by your high and 
mighty ladyship, that a respectable spinster of 
forty-five is to come forth from the retirement 
of her humble home, and make her debut in gay 
society. Why, I shall scarcely know how to 
look, speak, or act.” 

“La reine le veut,” replied Miss Clara, laugh- 
ingly; ‘‘and with respect to looking, speaking, 
and acting, just act like Miss Brentford, and 
you will not fail to give satisfaction. Why, do 
you know, auntie, that I hear the most extra- 
vagant praises of you in all directions? That 
queer woman, who comes to wash for you, told 
somebody that ‘you were the nicest lady, and 
the most of a lady, that ever she put hand in 
tub for!’ ” . 

“I do not see that this has anything to do 
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with the party,” said Miss Brentford, con- 
fusedly. 

‘Indirectly it has,” replied her niece, enjoy- 
ing her embarrassment, ‘‘as I wish to convince 
you that a lady, who wins such golden opinions, 
need be under no uneasiness respecting her 
behavior. The Tibleys are very nice people, 
too, auntie; and their entertainments are not 
all pie-crust and flummery. Mrs. Tibley tells 
us, laughingly, that we young butterflies needn’t 
think that our heels are to carry everything 
before us; that she intends to have a sprinkling 
of sensible, un-dancing people, to make a proper 
balance; and when I told her that I thought 
you would come, she looked perfectly delighted, 
and said that you were a great addition.” 

«An ‘addition,’ certainly; but not an im- 
provement,” was the reply. ‘However, I will 
go this time, and do my best; but, remember, 
Clara, it must be the last.” 

“Perhaps,” rejoined Clara, ‘this will give 
you such a thirst for dissipation, that it will be 
impossible to stop you.” 

Miss Brentford was not alarmed by such an 
unlikely contingency; ‘and she watched her 
niece, who was laying out the various articles 
for her evening toilet, with a sort of pensive 
resignation. . 

“I will get Cale started early with the car- 
riage, auntie,” said Clara, while thus engaged; 
‘although that is almost as difficult a matter 
as moving a ‘seventy-four;’ and I will come in 
to give you the finishing touches. This exquisite 
cobweb lace, for your hair needs my fairy fin- 
gers to display it effectively. I prophesy that 
you will be the best-dressed lady in the room. 
But I must go now: don’t cry when left to your 
own devices, for that is not a becoming prepa- 
ration for a party.” 

And the saucy girl kissed her aunt affection- 
ately, and took herself off. 

To explain this interview, we must go back 
in our story. The invitation fcr Mrs. Tibley’s 
party had been given and accepted, when Mrs. 
Brentford took a most inopportune cold, which 
puffed out one side of her face into extravagant 
proportions, and effectually put a stop to any 
party-going intention. As D—— was only a 
country town, parties did not occur there every 
day; and Miss Clara was particularly anxious 
to go to Mrs. Tibley’s. 

“I know!” she exclaimed, brightly, after a 
severe fit of brown-study, “I will persuade 
aunt Marcia to go and take care of me! That 
will be an achievement of itself; and I really 
do not think auntie ought to give up all society, 
and live such a nun-like life.” 





Mrs. Brentford smiled, in spite of her swollen 
face. ‘I think,” said she, ‘‘that if you suc- 
ceed in drawing aunt Marcia out of her shell, 
I shall be ready¢o acknowledge that you can 
do anything. I really wish she would go—i 
think Mrs. Tibley would be pleased. What in- 
ducement can we hold out to her?” 

“I can manage her,” replied Clara, confi- 
dently, as she put on her walking habiliments 
“You know, mamma, that when I put my foot 
down, a thing has to be done.” 

**T think I have some idea of it,” replied the 
indulgent mother, with pardonable pride in the 
very pretty vision that flitted through the door. 

It was a very picturesque-looking little house 
to which Miss Clara wended her steps in such 
a confident mood, with a liberal allowance of 
tastefully-cultivated garden-ground; and here 
Miss Marcia Brentford chose to live, after her 
own fashion, on her slender means, in spite of 
urgent entreaties from her relatives to take up 
her abode with them. But Miss Marcia was 
wise, and preferred a life of independence in 
her own little castle, where she reigned supreme 
over her own sturdy serving-woman, (or thought 
she did, which amounted to the same thing,) 
and ordered what she pleased for dinner— 
though Hannah had a curious way of turning 
these orders about to suit herself. 

A few quiet people, whose only dissipation 
was that of some benevolent society, visited 
Miss Marcia—and she returned their visits. 
But her name was respected in every circle in 
D——, for hers was a sweet, pure nature, that 
seemed to penetrate every heart with which it 
came in contact like a subtle perfume. 

Miss Marcia Brentford was an old maid, 
simply because she had never met any man 
whom she loved well enough to marry; she 
had no “blasted affections,” nor *‘old wounds;” 
and was younger in her feelings than many 4 
girl of twenty, whose two seasons have turned 


3 her heart to adamant. 


Miss Brentford was as mildly surprised at 
the unexpected assault, perpetrated by her 
giddy niece, as it was possible for a maiden 
lady, living quietly by herself, and ignoring all 
sorts of dissipation, to be; and, at first, she 
seemed fully persuaded that Miss Clara was 
not quite in her right mind. But the young 
lady showed so much “method,in her mad- 
ness,” in arranging ways and means, that she 
was forced to abandon the idea. 

By-and-by, she was persuaded to take it into 
consideration; then a magnificent piece of pur- 
ple satin, the gift of a traveling nephew, was 
brought forth from the trunk, where it had lain 
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undisturbed for some time past; then, to her 
great surprise, she found herself whisked off 
by the indefatigable Clara for a visit to Miss 
Spinner, in company with tle purple satin; 
and Miss Spinner, who was the high priestess 
of fashion in D——, took out her yard measure, 
and after taking an inventory of the number 
of niches in Miss Brentford’s waist, shoulders, 
and skirt, dismissed her with the laconic inti- 
mation that “‘that would do,” and tossed the 
purple satin irreverently on a heap of various- 
colored fabrics, whence it was expected to 
emerge, in the course of two days, a modern 
dress, with all proper appliances; and Miss 
Marcia found herself fairly ‘‘bound-over’’ to 
attend a party, without having been allowed 
time for breathing and consideration, 

It was the arrival of the purple, satin-dress, 
on the morning of the fete, that brought this 
fact before her with unpleasant prominence, 
and caused the uncomplimentary remark re- 
corded at the opening of the story. + 

Clara pronounced the dress faultless, and 
tried hard to reconcile her aunt to her un- 
wonted finery; but Miss Brentford felt exceed- 
ingly dubious of her own identity, and awaited 
the approach of evening in a state of nervous 
excitement. 

Miss Clara was as good as her word, and 
took her aunt’s toilet in hand at the very mo- 
ment when that lady, terrified at the thought 
of being late, was endeavoring, with Hannah’s 
assistance, to finish herself up. Their work, 
however, was coolly taken to pieces; and with 
adexterous touch here and there, a standing 
off to view the effect, and an unexpected pull 
in some other direction, the graceful young 
tire-woman pronounced Miss Marcia complete— 
and Hannah took up a lamp for a critical survey 
of the party-goers. 

There was a wonderful transformation in 
Miss Brentford; ample skirts, and judicious 
crinoline, added size and dignity to her figure; 
and the rich lace that scarcely shaded her soft, 
brown hair, gave brilliancy to her delicate 
complexion; and, altogether, she was very fair 
and pleasant to look upon, Hannah solemnly 
assured her mistress that she should never have 
known her in a crowd; and then turned to Miss 
Clara, who was laughingly pirouetting around 
the room, and quoting the verse: 


“Lastly in white she comes, and loosely 
Down in ringlets float her hair; 

‘Oh? exclaims the prince, ‘what beauty! 
Ne’er was princess half so fair!’ ” 


Hannah was of the opinion that the gentle- 
men would tell her something very much of the 
Same nature; for the young lady had arrayed 
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herself as sweet simplicity; and the black eyes 
and dimples were set off to the very best advan- 
tage by the soft clouds of snowy muslin. 

“People always think they look so fine in 
their own dressing-rooms,” laughed Clara ; “but 
when they find themselves in a full blaze of light, 
with so many showily-dressed people around 
them, they quite sink into insignificance. We 
shall not look like anything when we get into 
Mrs. Tibley’s parlors, auntie.” 

‘“‘T hope not,” replied Miss Marcia, nervously. 
“‘T am dreadfully afraid of being conspicuous!” 

The young veteran laughed to herself at the 
idea; and presently they were safely packed in 
the carriage. Hannah’s face peered forth in 
the darkness, as the vehicle started, full of some 
deep design; and, directing a missile, which she 
concealed in her hand, with unerring aim, she 
retired to the kitchen, well satisfied with her 
exploi 

The missile was an old shoe; and it was sent 
on behalf of Miss Marcia. 

Poor Miss Brentford shrunk from the ordeal 
of entering those brilliantly-lighted rooms, as 
though she had been a girl of fifteen; but it 
gave her a little confidence to have Clara on 
her arm; and then Mrs. Tibley spied them out 
immediately, and accorded the warmest of wel- 
comes. 

Just, however, as she was assuring Miss 
Marcia of her everlasting gratitude for the 
pleasure of her society, she was suddenly ac- 
costed by some fresher arrival; and as Clara 
had become separated from her aunt in the 
crowd, and was at that very moment walking 
off on a broadcloth-covered arm, Miss Brent- 
ford looked wildly about her without seeing 
any familiar face. 

“Take my arm, madam,” said a pleasant 
voice close by. ‘I’m a stranger, like yourself, 
and, perhaps, we can afford each other some 
assistance. I will conduct you toa seat.” 

The embarrassed spinster scarcely noticed 
that the speaker was a fine-looking, elderly 
man, who seemed as much out of his element as 
herself, and spoke with a tone of command, as 
though he was accustomed to having things 
his own way. 

His manner was brusque, without being un- 
pleasant; and having successfully piloted Miss 
Marcia to a retired seat, he stood looking about 
him at the gay groups, and evidently spoke his 
thoughts aloud, when he said, “I cannot im- 
agine what is the good of all this!” 

“Nor I,” said the lady, timidly; **but I came 
here to please my niece.” 

‘And I to please my cousin, 


” 


rejoined the 
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gentleman, with a smile; ‘but, having done 
that, I think I shall please myself by with- 
drawing at a most fashionably early hour.” 

Then followed a little talk, in the course of 
which the gentleman said to himself, ‘This is 
really a very sensible, lady-like woman. How 
strange to find such a person in a scene like 
this? ‘Tt is as refreshing as an oasis in a desert.” 
And the lady thought, “ This is really pleasanter 
than I expected. I wonder whe this gentleman 
can be?” 

After a little while the gentleman was beck- 
oned to by Mrs. Tibley; and, preseuly, Clara 
came up with her face in a radiant glow, as 
she whispered, 

“Do you know that you are just the dearest 
auntie that ever lived? And the very nicest 
chaperone? 1 have just been aching to get hold 
of Dr. Illotson, and see what I could do with 
him, and here you have managed to get ac- 
quainted with him the very first thing? He is 
coming this way again—introduce me as soon 
as you can, auntie.” 

‘«Why, I don’t know him at all!” exclaimed 
Miss Brentford, in dismay at her niece’s volu- 
bility. ‘‘I have not been introduced to him 
myself.” 

““Why, auntie!” exclaimed Clara, laughing 
at this announcement, ‘show you have been 
carrying on, to be sure! But here comes Mrs. 
Tibley; he is her cousin, and has that beautiful 
house, you know, that we all admire so much— 
an old bachelor, too; and cares for nothing 
but his profession. I intend, however, to make 
him care for me. I know he has asked Mrs. 
Tibley to introduce him; he has been staring 
at me, for the last ten minutes, like a huge 
gray owl.” 

‘‘Clara!”’ remonstrated her aunt. ‘Do be- 
have properly, I beg of you! This gentle- 
man——” 

But “this gentleman” was close upon them; 
and was presented in due form to Miss Brent- 
ford and Miss Clara Brentford, as “*My cousin, 
Dr. Illotson.” Mrs. Tibley seated herself by 
the elder lady; and after a little general con- 
versation, the doctor found himself walking off, 
he scarcely knew how, in company with a black- 
eyed fairy, who was just the most bewitching 
little creature that ever laid siege to an iron- 
gray bachelor’s heart. 

‘‘ Paired, but not mated,” laughed Mrs. Tibley, 
as the two departed; ‘‘though quite as strange 
things have come to pass as that; and Clara is 
the very gir! to captivate a scientific book-worm 
like Herbert. What a pretty, graceful little 
creature she is! I really wish it might be so. 





The doctor is a noble man, Miss Brentford, and 
only needs a wife to make him perfect. He has 
become a complete misanthrope in his zeal for 
science; and I can easily fancy the whole scene 
of his ‘getting up’ to come here. He began 
to shave, I know, with one eye on an open book, 
apostrophizing me as a perfect nuisance for 
insisting on his presence; tied his cravat over 
twenty times, at least; crumpled six collars in 
the attempt to put one on perfectly; called him- 
self ‘a grizzly bear,” whenever he encountered 
his visage in the glass; and wondered what 
perverse freak had moved me to desire his 
company. We have always been excellent 
friends, though; and he is generally obedient 
to my behests. He probably had a dozen inter- 
ruptions from poor patients in the eourse of 
his toile-—his home is a perfect dispensary for 
the poor; and it really is a wonder that he got 
here at all. He hates parties, and is happier 
with a new ‘case’ at any time; ‘though, why he 
practices at all I cannot imagine, for he has 
wealth enough to support a large family hand- 
somely.”’ 

Miss Brentford listened politely to her hostess; 
but her attewtion was partly directed to her 
niece, of whom she caught a glimpse at inter- 
vals, and on whose account she felt no little 
anxiety. Miss Clara, however, really seemed 
to have decided to “behave properly” with the 
doctor, and looked as sweet and modest as her 
dress; listening, with downcast eyes, to a very 
sensible eriticism on a new book, and quite 
eharming the speaker by her flattering interest. 

Miss Clara’s thoughts, meanwhile, were, 
“How he does grind! I shall drop asleep 
walking, unless I can manage to stop him. I 
think I will faint from the heat of the room— 
though, as he is a doctor, I am afraid he would 
detect the sham.” 

““A very charming lady, your aunt,” began 
the doctor, when he had exhausted the book. 
‘We had some very agreeable conversation in 
the beginning of the evening. Shall we go to 
her now?” 

‘As you please,” replied Clara, indifferently, 
thinking her companion dreadfully stupid. 

To Miss Marcia accordingly they went; but 
a youthful exquisite soon claimed Clara for the 
next dance; and the two elderly people were 
left to themselves. Miss Brentford enjoyed the 
doctor’s society much more than her niece did; 
and she began to think that going to parties 
were not unpleasant, after all. 

The gentleman seemed very much interested 
in his late companion, and spoke quite enthu- 
siastically to the aunt of ‘her beautiful niece.” 
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“A very sweet, little girl,” he said, “and as 
modest and well-behaved as she is pretty. I 
think I understood that she lives with you, 
madam !” 

“Only partly,” replied the lady, with a smile. 
“Clara’s home is at her father’s—but she is 
with me nearly every day.” 

The doctor seemed pondering the fact; and 
presently the houri herself, who was not at all 
satisfied with her work, approached with an 
air of the most enchanting mischief, and ex- 
claimed, 

“Dr. Hlotson, I have made a scientific dis- 
covery that I am sure will interest you. Come 
with me, and I will show you.” 

The combined charms of beauty and science 
were potent enough to infuse considerable 
activity into the doctor’s step; and Clara drew 
him off triumphantly to some distant quarter, 
where a piece of gray-looking brick, said to 
have been made by the Israelites without straw, 
afforded a pretext for much laughing and blush- 
ing on her part, and something like an attempt 
at gallantry on the doctor’s. 

“You are so dreadfully learned,” said Miss 
Innocence, ‘‘that I am positively afraid of 
you—you seem to know everything.” 

“What a very intelligent lady your aunt is,” 
observed the doctor, absently. 

“Assmuch as to say,” thought Clara, “that I 
am not intelligent. What a stupid old owl it is 
to entertain me with praises of my aunt! He 
isa dreadfully hard case.” 

The young lady, however, did her best, and 
her efforts seemed to be crowned with some 
degree of success; for she left Mrs. Tibley’s in 
excellent spirits; while Miss Marcia could not 
repress a feeling of sadness, as she thought of 
the probability of so superior a man as Dr. 
Illotson falling a victim to a pretty little flirt. 

The next morning, as Clara sat in her aunt’s 
little parlor, talking over the events of the 
party, Hannah appeared with a rather busi- 
ness-like document directed to “Miss Clara 
Brentford.” 

The owner of the name tore open the envelope 
with a feeling of some curiosity, and gazed in 
bewilderment at the firm, masculine handwrit- 
ing; but presently she broke into a peal of 
laughter, exclainting, 

“Oh, aunt Marcia! I have actually made a 
conquest of the old doctor! But isn’t this sud- 
den? Just hear this model of a proposal: 
‘Dear madam, (what an old fogy!) I am aware 
that this abrupt proceeding on my part must 
seem to you almost unwarrantable, perhaps in- 
decent; but I am a man of business, and have 





no time to waste on the usual details of court- 
ship. We met last evening for the first time, 
(‘We met, ’twas in a crowd’ ;) but independently 
of your other charms, those little snatches of. 
conversation convinced me that I had met ‘A 
perféct woman nobly plann’d,’ (was ever man 
more mistaken?) one who would preside with 
grace and dignity at the head of my establish- 
ment, and cheer my lonely hours with gentle, 
womanly converse. I have penned these hasty 
lines to prepare you for my visit between the 
hours of two.and three this afternoon, when I 
hope to hear my fate from your own lips. I 
am, madam, with the deepest respect, your obe- 
dient servant, Herbert Illotson.’ Now, isnt 
that complete? So highly flattering, too! ‘No 
time to waste on the usual details of eourtship.’ 
I wonder the man can afford time to think of 
getting married!” 

“It is very strange,” murmured Miss Brent- 
ford.” 

“Why, auntie!” exclaimed Clara, after she 
had laughed to her heart’s content, ‘‘I am sure 
these compliments would suit you far better 
than they do me. To think of my being praised 
by such a savan as Dr. Illotson for my conver- 
sational powers! Why, he gave me no sort of 
chance to exert them; and it was just the farce 
of Madame De Stael, and the deaf and dumb 
man over again. But what shall I dp with the 
creature? Will you see him, auntie?” 

“72” exclaimed Miss Marcia, reddening sud- 
denly; ‘‘most certainly not. If you have de- 
cided to refuse the offer, you can send a few 
lines by Hannah to that effect; but I must say 
that I think it would have been far more proper 
in him to apply to your father first!” 

“T have not decided to refuse him,” replied 
Clara, mischievously. ‘‘Such an establishment 
as the doctor’s is not placed at one’s feet every 
day; and you know, auntie, there is a dreadful 
lot of us children; somebody said it was quite 
like a boarding-school to see us walking, two- 
and-two, into church. I will receive his high 
mightiness this afternoon, and see how things 
turn out.” 

“‘Well!” sniffed Hannah, who had heard the 
contents of the letter by means best known to 
herself, ‘I put no more trust in old shoes after 
this—they’re not to be depended on.” 

At half-past two, precisely, Dr. [llotson pre- 
sented himself at Miss Brentford’s door; and 
being in rather a nervous state of mind, he was 
not cheerfully affected by the serving-woman’s 
unpropitious countenance. 

A few moments of dread suspense; and then 
a gentle footstep sounding nearer and nearer, 
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that put his heart into a dreadful state of per- 
turbation. 

Meanwhile, Miss Marcia sat in the chamber 
. overhead scarcely less excited. She did not 
see what business it was of hers; but she was 
quite sure that Clara did not care for Dr. Mlot- 
son, was not capable of appreciating him; so, 
that whether she refused or married him, he 
would, probably, be a disappointed man. 

Presently she was startled by a peal of laugh- 
ter; and her niece rushed in, with burning 
cheeks, and threw herself upon the lounge ina 
perfect convulsion of merriment. 


Miss Brentford stood in petrified surprise, } ; 


until Clara managed to gasp out, “You really 
must go down, auntie, immediately—Dr. Illot- 
son has asked particularly for you.” 

“Some insult,” thought she, ‘this thought- 
less girl has inflicted upon him in my house;” 
and, speaking quite sternly to the giggling 
Clara, she proceeded to the parlor, pale and 
trembling. 

“There has been quite a mistake,” said the 


Hannah, he exercised his skill 80 successfully 
upon the inanimate lady, that she was presently 
able to hear what he had to say. 

“This is very sudden,” she remarked, almost 
inaudibly, when he had paused for a reply. 

“Yes, he was aware of it,” he replied, ‘and 
he did not expect Miss Brentford to marry him 
to-morrow; but if she would kindly take his 
proposal into consideration, it would be all that 
he dared to ask. For himself, he had no fears; 
he was not often deceived in people; and from 
the first moment that he saw Miss Brentford, 
$ he had said to himself, «That woman shall be 
’ my wife, if human means can accomplish it.’” 

A very pretty flush glowed on the lady’s 

cheek—for it was pleasant to be appreciated, 
although. it had come rather late in the day; 
; and she felt thankful that she was not obliged 
3 to tell the doctor just what she thought of him. 

‘¢But I do not quite understand,” murmured 
Miss Marcia, at length; ‘‘ your letter was cer- 
3 tainly directed to my niece.” 
3 That was quite easily explained. At the in- 








doctor, coming forward as she entered the ; troduction, the doctor imagined that Mrs. Tibley 


room. ‘It was yourself, madam, whom I pre- } designated her as “‘ Miss Clara Brentford.” Very 


sumed to address; and although I can scarcely } stupid of him, of course, and he was sorry to 
hope that my suit will meet with more favor} have put the young lady to the annoyance of 


from you, considering our short acquaintance, } 
. . N 
than it would have received from your gay, } 


” 


young niece—— 


; refusing him. 
But would Clara have refused him? 
; Marcia was not at all certain of that; 


Miss 
but 


But Miss Marcia, overcome by excitement $ ‘she seemed to have made up her mind to take 


and surprise, had fainted on his hands; and j 


as this was the doctor’s first attempt of the 
kind, he naturally wondered if a proposal was 


always attended by such incomprehensible con- } 


sequences. As he was very much in earnest, 


the doctor into consideration, if a respectful 
3} salute, imprinted upon the tips of her fingers 
: at parting, could be considered any proof. 

Her niece congratulated her laughingly, and 
} promised not to flirt any more with her uncle- 


he did not intend to stop at trifles; and wisely } elect; and Hannah fully returned to her faith 
refraining from calling upon the sinister-eyed $ in old shoes. 
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Monks would forget their Heaven, 
While gazing in her eyes; 

That, when their pearl-gates open, 
Show sinners Paradise. 


But, bent like bows of Cupid, 
Her brows bright arrows dart; 
That in those blue eyes quivered, 
Make targets of the heart. 
Coquette, upon thy spleador 
With cold disdain I look; 
*Tis not the gaudy cover 
That makes the precious book. 


Pride stands on slippery footing, 
To scorch as well as shine; 


Vows made on beds of sickness, 
Are not more false than thine. 


You deemed it sport to trifie 
With simple hearts, nor know 
That gnats a pang can suffer 
As great as giants do. 


Not outward signs distinguish 
The true man from the thing— 

Charles, in the friar’s cassock, 
Was none the less a king. 


Beware! upon the faleon 

Will sometimes turn the dove; 
No hate is ever fiercer 

Than that which once was love! 
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CHAPTER II. 


with appetizing smoke. Amid this savory joy, 


Bitty Crarx did not live at Mr. Wheaton’s 3 the old woman loomed up grimly as jer son 


house, though his whole support was derived 
from the farm. The little brown house, with a 
wheat-field in front, and that locust-grove be- 
hind, belonged to the place; and in that Clark 
had an old mother, who took in washing, and 
did extra help at the farm; and a sister, who 
lived upon the idea that she performed a fair 
proportion of her mother’s duties, which, being 
a matter of pure imagination, proved that 
Amanda was rather disposed to be intellectual 
than otherwise. 

To this couple Billy Clark went home on 
the night of young Moreton’s accident. His 
eyes were red with suppressed trouble—for, 
as Amanda often said, he had the most ex- 
quisite feeling, and was sensitive as a canary 
bird, especially about his eating. Well, Billy 
went home to his mother that night, anxious, 
miserable, and sick with jealousy. What was 
in his heart had, as yet, been revealed only to 
the widow and her daughter, who had been 
determined to know what had occasioned his 
loss of appetite, during the last three months, 
had at last won his confidence, after many pro- 
mises and expressions of deep sympathy. 

Clark found his mother in the kitchen getting 
supper. She was a tall, powerful woman, full 
six feet in stature, and with massive features, 
that had once been almost handsome; but a long 
scar shot redly down from her shock of iron- 
gray hair, and slanted across her forehead, 


cleaving it almost in twain, like the ravine left ; 
after a storm on some fair field. There was a} 
Suse of thinking of her? 


history about this scar, which the old woman 








entered with his soft, timid step, his downcast 
eyes, and varying color, denoting, in all his 
movements, the deep depression of mind which 
had seized upon him from the moment he saw 
young Moreton’s head in Zua Wheaton’s lap. 

“So you have got home at last,” said the old 
woman, kindly. ‘Saw you coming across the 
meadow, and set the fish a-frying. You'll have 
’em smoking hot in no time.” 

“Thank you, mother; but I don’t care for 
fish to-night!” 

‘‘Not care for fish? 
has come over you?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps it’s because I gaven’t 
no appetite,” answered Billy, with pathetic 
meekness. 

Mrs. Clark turned one of the perch over with 
her case-knife, and laid it daintily down in its 
bed of hot gravy before she spoke; then, draw- 
ing a splint-bottomed chair up to the stove, she 
rested the handle of her frying-pan on the 
back, and came toward her son, smiling upon 
him with grave kindness. 

‘““Why, William, what does allthis mean? I 
saw her riding up the lane like a bird, and you 
after her, looking happy as a lord, with your 
hat on one side, and long stirrups that you 
almost stood up in. ‘There,’ said I to Amanda, 
‘there goes a fine couple; match ’em, if you 
can.’ Then says she, ‘Mother, I cant. It’s no use 
pretending, Billy has made a lovely choice.’” 

‘But what is the use of choosing when a 
feller hasn’t a chance to speak? What's the 
You know, as well 


Why, Billy Clark, what 


referred to when excited with great bitterness, as I do, that I ain’t no match for a lady like 
for she had been married more than once, or 2 that.” 


twice even; and some people said that, if hard 


‘“‘I know that you’re a match for a queen; to 


pressed, Mrs. Clark could not have told where $ say nothing of an empress, which is higher 
all her husband’s had been buried. At any 3 yet,” protested the stalwart mother, leaning 


rate, she had experienced a hard life; and there 
were few sorrows or misfortunes which she had 
not wrestled with up to the time when we find 
her, with a short-handled frying-pan full of 
perch, freshly caught from the bay, hissing 
over the stove, and filling the little kitchen 


over him with ponderous tenderness. ‘‘What 
makes you so faint-hearted to-day, Billy?” 
‘‘Mother,” said Billy, rising up to the atti- 
tude of her shoulder, and burying his face on 
her bosom; ‘‘ mother, there is a man down yon- 


der—a handsome man.” 
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“Well, Billy, what then? He can’t be hand- 
somer than somebody I know of.” 

“Oh, my! Yes, he is; tall as you are; and— 
oh! it’s no use talking—I tell you, it’s no use. 
Why, she left that red scarf of hern trod down 
in the grass all for his sake; but I stamped on 
it,” 

Here Clark broke into a little hysterical gig- 
gle, which ended in a sob. 

‘*But who is this fellow?” asked the mother; 

“and what is he doing at the farm?” 
_ .*He’g a chap from the city, and was going 
over to Mr. Van Lorn’s in a hired buggy. I 
suppose he didn’t half know how to drive, for 
the hull concern smashed up, and he got his 
leg broke.” 

“Poor gentleman!”’ said Amanda, coming 
softly into the smoke of the kitchen; “young, 
handsome, and wounded. Oh, mother! let me 
go down to the house; who knows but——” 
Here Amanda paused, blushed ruddily, and 
cast a glance toward a little seven-by-nine 
looking-glass that was just visible, like a gleam 
of still water through the fog of the room. 

“You!” answered the woman, curtly. ‘What 
for?” « 

‘* Because—because I want to see something 
of the world as well as William,” answered 
Amanda, panting, and with a flush of coming 
tears about her eyes. 

“You'd better not,” answered William, as 
she alone dignified him—‘‘you’d better not. 
What has it done for me? If I’d never left 
off planting carrots, and setting out cabbage- 
plants, to go and tie up rose-bushes under her 
window, it ’d a been better for me in the end. 
It was almost like heaven to have her come 
down and hold up the branches for me to nail. 
Once her hand touched mine, and I jumped 
away as if it had been a briar. . She looked at 
me sort of pitiful, and asked if a thorn had hurt 
me. I said, ‘No, not much,’ and went off trem- 
bling like anything, till I got behind a great 
snow-ball bush; and then I kissed the spot she 
had touched, and felt as if the angels were all 
around me. By-and-by her voice came floating 
over the crocus-beds, calling out, ‘Billy Clark! 
Billy Clark!’ just like some pretty bobolink 
singing out in the morning. I went round, 
hiding my hand, for fear she’d guess what I’d 
been about; but she only looked over her 
shoulder and laughed, while she held a branch 
full of crimson roses up against the wall. 

«Billy Clark,’ says she, ‘where have you 
been?’—and where is the hammer and nails? 
My arm aches holding this up,’ says she. 

“I got up by her on the wooden bench where 





she stood, and began to nail up the branch; but 
my arm shook so that the pink leaves fell over 
her like a snow-storm while I did it. She 
jumped down and shook them off, laughing so 
sweet, and looking so handsome in the sun- 
shine, just like those pretty creatures you see 
in books.” 

Here Billy Clark clasped his hands in a sort 
of ecstasy, and sat lifting his weak eyes to that 
tall, strong mother, as if expecting sympathy 
even from her. But the old woman snatched her 
knife from the table, and, going to her frying- 
pan, turned over each separate perch it con- 
tained with cool deliberation. 

‘Never mind; don’t be afraid of me,” was 
her comforting speech, after the last hiss had 
issued from the pan. “I was in love once my- 
self.” 

‘With my father?” said Billy, timidly. 

‘‘Well, no, I rather think it wasn’t with him; 
but, counting a long way back, with my first 
husband, that died at sea; that was the man I 
was in love with, Billy, just as you are now— 
only more so.” 

«And you married him ?” 

“Yes. Haven’t I said so?” 

“Was he—that is, did you work for his 
father, or anything like that?” 

*‘Yes, I worked for his father. But who told 
you about it?” 

‘‘No one—no one in the wide world, mother. 
Only I was thinking if you loved a gentleman, 
and married him—why shouldn’t I dare to lift 
my eyes to her?” said Billy, with great humility. 

“Well, I loved him, and he loved me; and one 
night we went off and got married.” 

«‘And you were happy, mother?” 

*<T was, and so was he as well, that is, at first; 
but there came a time when we had to tell the 
old people—and they were proud as Lucifer— 
hard as iron. They turned us out to get our 
own living. He had no trade, no profession— 
nothing but a gentleman’s education, and that 
was of little use. I worked hard—took in sew- 
ing, washing; any kind of labor came natural 
to me; I was brought up toit. He wasn’t. His 
father died, and never left him a cent—not one. 
It broke his heart. He seemed tc wither up 
after that. The doctor said he must have a sea 
voyage, or die. He went a long trip—to China. 
A friend of his father’s, who pitied him, owned 
the ship, and gave him a free passage; but 
he never got to China; they left him in the 
ocean.” 

The old woman’s voice grew husky. She 
lifted her apron and wiped the moisture from 
her forehead, passing the rude crash swiftly 
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over her eyes, afraid that her children Me sr 
see how moist they had become. 

“Were you handsome then, mother?” ques- 
tioned Amanda, innocently. 

‘Handsome enough for him to love me 
dearly,” answered the woman, with a pained 
smile, 

«‘ And he never was sorry for marrying you?” 
asked Billy. 

‘No, he never was sorry.”* 

“But you? When you saw how his love had 
dragged him down, were you never sorry?” 

“No. He loved me, and I loved him. I gave 
him all my strength, all my life, because of this 
love—and he knew it. I evén told him to go 
home to his family and give me up, promising 
te love him just the same, forever and ever; but 
he would not hear of it. ‘Death was better than 
parting with me,’ ‘he said, and they gave him 
his choice; for the old widow was more bitter 
than his father had been.” 

Amanda went up to her mother and took the 
knife from her hand, which was shaking as 
neither of her children had ever seen it shake 
before. 

“Go sit down, mother, and let me fry the 
fish,” she said, kindly. 

The old woman opened her large, gray eyes 
wide as she comprehended this touch of sym- 
pathy; but shook the girl off with an impatience 
which was half tenderness, half resentment. 

“This is a new streak,” she said. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I fry my own fish? Get away with 
your curls, and your muslin dress, or the fat 
will spatter over ’em.” 

Amanda drew back, repulsed in the genuine 
kindness, which had led to her unusual offer of 
assistance. 

“And he died because you loved him?” mut- 
tered Billy Clark, looking wistfully at his 
mother. 

“Your supper is ready; come and eat,” was 
the curt reply. 

A rude, but not unwholesome supper, was 
that which the tall housewife set forth in the 
kitchen, where it had been cooked. The leaf 
of a side-table, which stood against the wall, 
had been extended, and thoroughly wiped off; 
then, on the dark, old wood, was placed the 
platter of smoking fish, a plate of newly-cut 
bread, and a Japan tray, on which were some 
cups and saucers of blue china, with an earthen 
tea-pot, and some sugar in @ cracked bowl. 

Billy drew his chair up to the table, and 
helped himself to a small portion of the fish; 
but something had taken away his appetite, 
and, after the first attempt, he made no pre- 





tence of eating; the mother, also, put by her 
plate in apparent disgust. 

‘No wonder you can’t eat it,” she said. «I 
never did fry anything so badly in my life; the 
first taste is enough; but take a cup of tea, good 
and strong; and I’ll toast a piece of the bread 
for you.” 

“Tt ain’t of no use,” said Billy, shading his 
weak eyes with one thin, slender hand, which 
no amount of work seemed capable of rendering 
tough or hard. ‘After seeing that man’s head 
a laying in her lap, I don’t feel as if I ever 
should eat again—at any rate, with a relish.” 

‘‘His head in her lap! What do you mean, 
Billy Clark?” 

“Just what I say, mother. When she saw 
him a laying there, face downward, in the 
grass, she jumped down from Flash, and before 
I could speak, had lifted the fellow’s head in 
her arms, and held it right against her heart; 
and there she sat looking right into them shut 
eyes, so pitiful as she never looked at me, 
mother.” 

“No wonder. You’ve never been fling out of 
a buggy, and broke your leg, to say nothing of 
fainting away,” said Amanda, who was doing 
unromantic justice to the fish. ‘Why should 
she?” 

“‘But—but I would. Only to make her look 
at me like that, and hold me so, I’d go right 
out and break my leg now, if that'll do it.” 

‘William, dear brother William, how you do 
go on!” said Amanda, laying down her knife 
and fork. ‘I never heard of breaking one’s 
leg for love. Only think of it!” 

“But I would, Amanda, dear. You don’t 
begin to dream of the lengths that a fellow will 
go when he’s in for it, as I am.” 

“TI shouldn’t mind breaking my heart, you 
know, Willy; but—but the other thing—weeks 
and weeks in bandages, and splints, and all 
that.” 

«‘With her to nurse you,” put in the brother, 
with a gentle protest. 

‘But she wouldn’t. 
that, depend on it.” 

‘Do you really think so, Amanda?” cried 
Billy, arousing himself. Won’t she go into his 
room and hold him, and ail that?” 

“They do in books, sometimes, I know,” 
answered Amanda, thoughtfully; “but not in 
country houses.” 

‘Miss Zua wouldn’t, I’m sure of that,” spoke 
in Mrs. Clark, determined to console her son. 
“With all her high-flying ways on horseback, 
she’s modest as can be in general. Catch her 
nursing a young fellow from the city, or any- 


Old Mrs. Test will do 
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where else, while there is an older person to 
doit.” . 

“Do you really think so, mother?” 

“Of course I do. Why, she never spoke to 
this man in her life. He was suffering, and I 
have no doubt the poor child thought that he 
was dead.” 

“She did look frightened,” whispered the son. 

“Besides, she is so tender-hearted. Don’t 
you remember, when that little boy from across 
the bay upset his boat, how she plunged right 
over the terrace-wall and swam out to him, and 
came dragging him up, bringing whole armsful 
of sea-weed with him, and there, all wet as she 
was, held him in her arms, calling out for 
blankets and brandy, and hot fires. I never 
shall forget it.” 

“Nor I,” whispered Billy, brightening; 
“never!” 

«But you didn’t think she was in love with 
that little shaver?” 

“No; who could?” 

‘‘Then don’t think the other thing. It’s in 
her to be kind and to help everybody that wants 
help. She’d have jumped off her horse and 
wet her scarf, and done her utmost for a New- 
foundland dog, or any other dog. You know 
she would.” 

*“T know it, mother.” 

“Then what are you afraid of?” 

“Oh, mother! he is such a splendid fellow.” 

“The world is full of splendid fellows; but 
a girl like Zua Wheaton does not drop into love 
the minute she sees one.” 

“True enough; this isn’t the only one in the 
world.” 

“Besides, ten chances to one, he’s himself over 
head and ears in love with the widow Gray-— 
she that drives\Mr. Van Lorn’s pony-carriage 
over to town so often.” 

‘‘Ha!” sighed Billy, opening his eyes wide. 

**You said that he was going there.” 

“So I did.” 

“What else could take him to the Point?” 

“Shooting,” muttered Billy. 

“Shooting! Why, it’s out of season—against 
the law to shoot birds so early in the spring.” 

“So itis. I never thought of that.” 

“And Mr. Van Lorn has no young folks to 
tempt him—only this widow, just on a visit.” 

“God bless her! I hope she’s stunning hand- 
some.” 

“That she is,” broke in Amanda; beautiful 
as a damask rose, pure white and red, with 
such hair! none of your dull yellow hair, but 
rich and bright, like—like—— Well, I cannot 
tell what it is like.” 





“T hope he likes bright-yellow hair. I don’t,” 
said Billy. 

‘*No, you like black hair, curly, with the glow 
of a plum in its waves, braided over the head, 
knotted up behind, with a curl dropping on the 
neck. I know the style.” 

‘Oh, don’t, Amanda, dear! don’t! it makes 
me catch my breath.” 

“If it made you chirk up like a man and eat 
something, it would be more worth while. I 
wouldn’t give up so at the start, if I was a 
young fellow; that I promise you.” 

“But Iean’t eat. Fried fish, without table- 
cloth, too! What if she was to see me? Be- 
sides, I've no appetite.” 

‘+ Wait till I bring the dessert,” said Amanda. 
“Don’t be too sure till then. Mother, do clear 
these things away.” 

‘“‘What for?” protested Mrs. Clark, sharply. 
“Tf you’ve got anything worth eating, crowd 
the plates back.” 

“No, no! that isn’t the way to give William 
an appetite. I have alittle dessert ready, such 
as we read of in the books you hate so—straw- 
berries.” 

“Strawberries! Why, how you talk! they 
ain’t half ripe yet,” said Mrs. Clark. 

“Oh, yes they are; one of them beds with 
glass over ’em, in the southern slope of the gar- 
den, is red with ’em.”’ 

Billy Clark sprang up, clutehed his hands, and 
turned an angry and flushed face on Amanda. 

“You haven't! you haven’t dared to touch 
them ef 

“Oh! yes I have,” answered Amanda, half 
frightened. ‘*Why not?” 

‘““Why not? Haven’t I been tending them 
and watching them day by day for her? Didn't 
my heart rise as they grew redder and redder 
every blessed morning when the sun rose on 
’em, thinking how she would look when I gave 
them to her? Now you’ve broke it all up.” 

“Don’t look so. Don’t take on like that, 
brother William. I meant nothing but good. 
How was I to know that you was raising ’em 
only for her? I saw ’em ripe and red, and 
thought we’d have a genteel dinner for once, 
like other folks. But the berries ain’t eat up 
yet; you can give them every one to her in the 
morning, and no harm done Zua.” 

Amanda opened a cupboard and took out 4 
delicate rush basket, fresh and green, piled up 
richly with ripe strawberries. A wreath of 
apple-blossoms and sweet-scented violets lay 
around the basket, holding the fruit in place: 
and a prettier object could not well be im- 
agined. The girl, too, as she held it up, looked 
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picturesque and almost handsome, in spite of 
her commonplace surroundings. 

“Say now, will you eat them or not? Here 
is a mug of sweet cream that Mrs. Test gave 
me, and enough white sugar for you; mother 
and I can get along with the brown.” 

“No, no; I would not touch one for the world. 
How splendid they are! Do take them out of 
the room, or they willsmell of fish. He couldn’t 
give her anything half so tempting. Just give 
them to me, Mandy; I know how to keep them 
cool. Won’t her eyes sparkle when she sees 
them ?” 

He took the rush basket, went out into a 
clover-patch at the end of the house, and, part- 
ing one of the thick bunches, he set it down 
among the cool leaves, which closed over it, 
heavy and moist with dew. Then he broke off 
a flowering branch from an old apple-tree that 
sheltered the spot, and marked the place with 
it. This done, he returned to the house in 
triumph, smiling his then full smile, and rub- 
bing his palms together. 

“Amanda, dear, you are a precious good girl. 
I shan’t forget this. It was so kind of you to 
give ’em up,” he said, walking up and down 
the room in futile enjoyment. “So prettily 
done, too. How came the thought into your 
head?” 

“Never mind that,” answered the girl. 
“Mother and I have lost the best part of our 
supper, that’s all.” 

“T—I thought you did ’em up for me, and 
was only making believe to want them.” 

““What’s that?” 

They al] started and looked toward the door; 
for a knock at that time of the evening was 
unusual. Amanda was the first to recover her- 
self. She gave her back hair an extra twist, 
thrust a hair-pin through it, then giving her 
head a shake to assure herself that all was firm, 
went to the door with a hot-red in her cheek; 
for poor Amanda was always expecting some 
one who never came, but who was eternally 
traveling through the paper-covered novels that 
she never tired of reading, as a flickering light 
in her little garret bed-room, burning deep into 
the small hours, could have testified, at least 
five nights in the week. 

‘Was he coming at last?” Amanda opened 
the door with bated breath, silent with vague 
expectation. It was a lovely moonlight evening, 
full of those mysterious shadows which make 
the silvery glow on the waters, and the dewy 
earth so dreamily beautiful. As Amandaopened 
the door, a rich gust of perfume from the dew- 
laden orchards swept through, driving all 





meaner scents back into the kitchen, which, 
in the excitement about the strawberries, the 
family had left for the front and more general 
sitting-room. 

Standing upon the door-step, fresh from the 
night air, and bathed in the moonlight, stood a 
woman, with a scarlet cloak wrapped about her. 
Its hood was drawn over her head, just far 
enough to shade, without covering her hair, 
and a bright, anxious face looked out from 
under it. 

‘“Does Mrs. Clark live here?” inquired the 
lady. 

“Yes; the widow Clark. Do you want any- 
thing of her?” 

“She hasason. Is he at home?” 

“What, William? Oh, yes!” 

“Can I step in?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

Amanda stood aside, and the lady passed into 
the sitting-room, her black silk rustling along 
the rag-carpet, and her scarlet cloak flashing 
out in gleams where the candle-light fell directly 
upon it. But though Ruby Gray came into the 
house with her usual self-possession, she be- 
came visibly embarrassed in the presence of 
that stalwart woman, who stood regarding her 
with those large, gray eyes, which seemed to 
question her more firmly than words could have 
done. 

“The dew is very heavy,” said Ruby Gray, 
shaking the wet from her long, silken skirts. 
“T could find no footpath to the house.” 

‘You came up from the water, then?” 

“Yes; the moonlight was so lovely, it tempted 
me across the bay; and, being so near, I thought 
it would save time to come up myself. You— 
you sometimes do up muslins and laces, lam 
told.” 

She turned, in her sweet, winning fashion, to 
Mrs. Clark, and smiled sweetly in that stern, 
old face. 

“Yes, marm. I sometimes wash laces, flute 
ruffley and do up fine clothes, and coarse 
clothes generally.” 

“Will you do some for me—fine Cardinal 
point, old as the saints? I cannot trust it in 
common hands.” 

“Yes, I can do it. 
you?” 

“No; 1 will bring it over in the morning; 
or—or next day.” 

“Just as you like! But it is my day for 
washing down at Mr. Wheaton’s to-morrow.” 

“No matter. It will save me a walk over 
that wheat-field. How lovely it looks from the 
water—but it’s horrible to cross.” 


Have you got it with 
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The lady shook: out her ample skirts, and 
scattered fresh drops over the rag-carpet, in her 
desperate effort to keep up the conversation. 

“Have you a fire?” she said. ‘I should so 
like to dry my feet a little.” 

«There is plenty of fire in the stove here,” 
said Mrs. Clark, taking up the candle and 
walking into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Gray followed her, smiling, and pushing 
the hood back from her beautiful face; she sat 
down on a rush-bottomed chair, and pat up a 
pair of dainty little boots to the stove-hearth. 
They were evidently very wet, and soon began 
to smoke visibly in the heat, 

‘Really, I am so sorry to trouble you in this 
way. These moonlight evenings are so delu- 
sive. That young girl is your daughter, I sup- 
pose; what fine eyes she has! Yours, with a 
dash of blackness in them; but, perhaps, that 
comes from the long lashes. You should let her 
wear hoops.” 

‘‘But she won’t; she never would,” broke in 
Amanda, turning upon her mother. 

““We’ve got ways enough for our money, 
what little we can get, without spending it on 
them things,” answered the mother, looking 
scornfully down on the sweeping train of Mrs. 
Gray’s dress, which certainly did look some- 
what like the wet plumage of a peacock. 

Mrs. Gray laughed a soft, mellow laugh, 
which quite filled the room with music. 

“True,” she said, bending her head on one 
side, and glancing backward at her dress. ‘It 
does look forlorn enough; but that is no fault 
of the poor hoop; on the contrary, how could 
I move without it?” 

‘Mother, do stop; she wears one,” whispered 
Billy. 

‘But speaking of the lace, Mrs. Clark, I will 
bring it over as I said.” 

‘‘ Amanda can come after it,’’ said Mrs. Clark. 
“It must go against the grain for you to come 
across lots.” 

“Oh, not at all! Still I should be glad to see 
your daughter, if she chooses to come over. 
Perhaps we shall be able to find some ribbons, 
and bits of trimming that will suit her. But, 
as to the lace, I must give personal directions. 
Good-evening, Mrs. Clark.” 

*‘Good-evening,” answered the old woman; 
while Amanda went to the door all in a glow 
of gratitude; and Billy began to fiutter about 
the room, feeling that he ought to escort the 
lady across the wheat-field, but afraid to offer 
his services. Mrs. Gray broke up his indeci- 
sion by coming back from the door-yard, which 
she had half crossed. 





“If Mr. Clark would not find it very much 
trouble, it would oblige me if he would go with 
me to the water.” 

Billy seized his cap with both hands, and 
went eagerly forth. 

“This way, marm; here, along the fence, isa 
footpath, the shadders hide it, but it leads right 
down to the house. Then there is a short cut to 
the shore across the garden; you needn’t have 
got so wet if you’d a known the way better.” 

‘*You are very kind to point it out, Mr. Clark. 
So we pass close by the house down yonder. 
Who lives there, pray?” 

“‘Who? Why, Mr. Wheaton, I thought every- 
body knew him in these parts. He was born in 
that old house, he and,his father before him.” 

“But I am from the city, and cannot be ex- 
pected to know.” 

“From the city? That is, New York. How 
I should like to go there!” 

“So Mr. Wheaton is an old resident?” said 
Mrs. Gray, ignoring poor Clark’s meek aspira- 
tion. ‘Married, I suppose?” 

‘¢He has been married; but his wife is dead!” 

**Poor man! Left with children, of course?” 

““Ye—yes, marm. Mr. Wheaton has got a 
daughter, I believe.” 

“Indeed! Is she a pretty child?” 

“Child! Why, marm, Miss Zua is a young 
lady!” 

‘“‘Is she, indeed? Pretty, I suppose?” 

“‘As a pink, marm; pretty as a pink.” 

“Indeed. But in what way, light or dark?” 

“Not light, like you; but—but—— Oh, marm, 
she’s beautifnl!” 

Mrs. Gray turned round in the moonlight 
and looked hard at Billy Clark, who blushed 
like a girl; though the shadows from a cherry- 
tree he was passing under prevented her seeing 
it. Still she discovered enough, and, uttering 
a soft ejaculation, went on smiling to herself. 

They came upon the grounds, close to Mr. 
Wheaton’s house, and passed into the garden 
through a wooden gate. 

“Dear me!’ exclaimed the widow Gray, 
giving a little affected start, ‘‘we must be in- 
truding. There seems to be lights all over the 
house.” 

‘Oh! that is because of the sick man.” 

‘“‘Phe sick man! Why, is anything the matter 
with Mr. Wheaton?” 

“Not him; but that eternal chap that came 
from the city, and broke his consarned leg this 
afternoon. I wish he’d been farther with his 
buggy and black horses.” 

“Why, Mr. Clark, what are you talking 
about?” 
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“Jest what I said, marm. There is a feller 
in that corner-room, with the honeysuckle 
hanging over it like a curtain, that has no 
Come down to shoot part- 
Why, the feller hadn’t even 


business there. 
ridges, did he? 
& gun.” 

“What is the gentleman’s name? I may 
have heard of him.” 

“Moreton. P. Moreton, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
There was a case full of cards in his pocket, 
and that was on ’em.” 

Mrs. Gray drew a deep breath. She knew 
all this before; but not that a young lady of 
exquisite beauty was under the same roof with 
her undeclared lover. Just at that moment her 
feelings were not at all unlike those of Billy 
Clark, who uttered a little cry of pain, and 
thrust both hands into his thin hair, as if sud- 
denly seized with a panic. 

“There she is. Oh, my gracious! There she 
is in his room; she’s coming this way. Stand 
back, marm, behind this snow-ball bush, or 
she’ll see us and think we’re watching—a thing 
I'd scorn to do.” 

Mrs. Gray quietly stepped behind the massive 
bush, which swayed its great white blossoms 
in the moonlight as she touched one of its 
branches; but she still kept a view of the win- 
dow, from which the rich honeysuckle-vine 
was drawn back in a profusion of fragrant 
foliage. Directly a beautiful picture presented 
itself to those eager, and almost fierce blue 
eyes. A young girl came to the window, and, 
throwing up the sash, leaned out. There was 
a warm, red flush on her cheeks, and her dark, 
velvety eyes seemed full of painful anxiety. 
The poise of her head was like that of an an- 
tique cameo, for a light from within revealed 
its peculiar grace, and even gave out that rich 
purplish lustre which was the glory of her 
hair. 

Ruby Gray held her breath; this vision came 
upon her with a pang so sudden and sharp that 
she lost all self-possession. Even Zua Wheaton’s 
voice reached her where she stood; for an old 
woman came up to the window, and seemed to 
protest against the cold air. As Zua titel 
her head to answer; the lamp-light lay full on 
her face, and all its pure outlines and rich 
coloring was vividly thrown out. 

“No,” she said, putting back the old woman’s 
hand as it approached the window; ‘this fresh, 
sweet air will do him good. His head is so hot, 
his eyes so heavy with smouldering fever, that 
something cool and refreshing must be of use. 
He grows more and more delirious. Just now 
he took me for some one else.” 





‘No; it was Ruby,” he said; ‘‘and that isa 
precious stone, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps. Oh, yes! but he spoke as if it 
was a name. Hark! what is that he is say- 
ing?” r 
“ of no use listening,” answered the old 
woman; ‘the fever is in his head, hot and 
strong. He’s calling for the waiter now, and 
wants ice-water and cold lemonade. I wish the 
doctor were here.” 

«Shall I call papa, Mrs. Test? He is not 
well this evening; that is why you find me 
here in his place; but if there is great need of 
a doctor, we must let him know.” 

“If Billy Clark were only here,” muttered 
Mrs. Test.” 

“TI could go up and call him; the moon is 
almost as bright as day.” 

‘““What, with that heavy dew on the grass? 
Why, Miss Zua, it would be the death of you.” 

“Well, suppose you and [I go up to the 
stable and saddle Flash. I should so like a 
sharp run through the moonlight.” 

‘“‘You, Miss?” expostulated the housekeeper, 
horrified. 

“Why, there is no danger; and the night is 
so lovely.” 

Billy Clark was about to start forward, but 
Mrs. Gray cavght him by the arm. 

“Be still,” she whispered, so sharply that he 
turned round and stared at her, doubtful if it 
was the same voice. 

‘‘They will know that you have been listen- 
ing,” sh2 continued, forcing a smile that re- 
assured him. 

“But she must not go alone, marm,” an- 
swered Billy, trembling with an eager wish to 
be of service. 

“Never fear. She seems quite capable of 
taking care of herself,’ said the widow, so bit- 
terly that Clark lifted his face wonderingly to 
hers. 

“No, she isn’t. At any rate, her father 
thinks not, and always wants me to go with 
her. Only to think of her saddling a horse!” 

“She is so deeply interested in—in this sick 
man, that it seems nething to her, I dare say,” 
answered the widow, cruelly; for she saw how 
poor Clark winced. 

‘*For all that, she shan’t saddle a horse while 
I have got two hands; nor ride alone, moon-™ 
light or no moonlight. If he was the old ser- 
pent himself, I’d go after the doctor for her.” 

“That is right; that is noble,” answered 
Ruby Gray. “But draw back softly, and let 
us find the footpath again. Iam only keeping 
you.” 
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“This way. Here itis. Mind the terrace- 
steps.” 

“But my little craft is farther to the left.” 

“Well, keep along the foot of the terrace. 
Oh! I see it. What a littlgyockle-shell it is! 
If I could get time to set you scross.qg@fhat 
thing would not hold two.” 

“Oh! I don’t want help, Mr. Clark. Once 
on the water, I shall soon reach home. But, 
tell me why that young lady spoke of you?” 

‘*Why shespoke of me? Why, goodness gra- 
cious! don’t you know that she can’t get along 
without me? Haven’t I worked about the house, 
off and on, ever since I was a little boy?” 

“Ah! indeed! Then you know all about this 
sick man?” 

‘‘Well, I should think so. Wasn’t I with her 
when she picked him up?” 

Picked him up! She?” 

“Consarn it all! didn’t Isayso,marm? But 
for her he’d a been dead as a door-nail by this 
time. I wish she’d rode the other way, any- 
hew.” 

‘‘Then you don’t like the wounded man?” 

‘““Me? Lhate himlike poison. You wouldn’t 
wonder, if you’d saw her sitting there on the 
grass, with his head in her lap.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, she did. More’n that; she sozzled out 
that red scarf, which looks so lovely around her 
neck, for him. Just ruined it.” 

“She must have taken great interest in this 
gentleman,” said Mrs. Gray, with bitter dry- 
ness. 

‘“‘It was because he was hurt.” 

‘*Perhaps.”’ 

“I say it was that, and nothing else!” an- 
swered Billy, with such emphasis, that Mrs. 
Gray silenced him with a quiet ‘‘hush!” 

«I don’t care if she does hear me,” said Billy; 
but lowering his voice all the time. ‘No one, 
not even a York lady, shall tell me that Miss 
Zua took care of the fellow for anything but 
because she was sorry for him.” 

“Don’t get excited. No one ever thought of 
saying anything against her, I’m sure.” 

“They'd better not, when I’m by. But this 
is the path, marm, and here lies the boat. 
Dear me, what a little bread-tray it is!” 

“Just large enough for one, you see. This 
“single pair of oars sets it flying across the water 
like a bird.” 

‘‘And you know how to pull ’em.” 

“Oh, yes! Give me your hand. Thank you! 
Why, how it shakes! There, I have wet my 
foot! How provoking! Just give the bow a 
shove, the tide is going out, I see.” 


Billy seized the pointed bow of the tiny craft, 
and gave it a push with his foot, which left it 
clear oftheshore. But Mrs. Gray only dropped 
her oars to hold it fast, while she continued her 
conversation. 

«You will go after the doctor, I suppose, Mr. 
Clark?” she said. 

“Of course, I shall, the very minute you 
sta: »” 

Mrs. Gray did not heed the brusk impa- 
tience of this speech. She was not a woman 
to regard anything which it did not please her 
to observe. 

“Tell me,” she said, ‘is Mr. —— Mr. More- 
ton, I think you called him—in danger? Was 
he injured in the head” 

‘¢Of course, he was. The doctor said he would 
be crazy as all-possessed, before morning; and 
so he is.” 

“There is danger, then?” She spoke this 
quickly, and in a voice sharpened with pain. 

“Yes; the doctor said that—some confusion 
of the head.” 

‘‘Heaven help us! I will not keep you, Mr. 
Clark; only go after the doctor yourself. Don’t 
let her go; it is unbecoming.” 

“So it is, marm. What business has she to 
go scooting about in the night for him?” 

‘None at all. Iam glad you see it in that 
light.” 

‘Nobody, that wasn’t a consarned fool, would 
see itin any other way. I wish she’d go to bed 
and let me set up with him. I could stand a 
whole week of it, if she was only sound asleep.” 

“That is right. You will prove the means 
of saving him—and her, too, perhaps.” 

“Her, too? Now, don’t. There ain’t nothing 
to save her from; I tell you there isn’t.” 

“Mr, Clark?” 

“Well, marm, what is it?” 

‘How long will it take you to ride for the 
doctor?” 

‘“‘Mebby half an hour—less, if I ride Flash.” 

‘Then ride Flash, by allmeans. Don’t spare 
him; for that girl will be sure to stay in the 
room till he comes.” 

7 “Will she? Yes, yes, I'll ride Flash, and 
spur him hard at that.” 

Clark was going up the bank, stung into im- 
patience by this adroit hint; but she called him 
back. 

“Mr. Clark!’ 

“Well, marm?” 

Clark’s voice was full of impatience, and he 
muttered something which answered for a weak 
oath, under his breath, as he turned reluctantly 
back. 
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«As the night is socalm and lovely, I shouldn't 
mind floating about here awhile. When you 
come back, and after the doctor has done his 
best, I should be so glad if you would step 
down here and tell me what he says.” 

Clark hesitated, dug his heel for a moment 
into the wet sand, wondering why she cared-so 
much about the sick fellow, and at last said, 
abruptly, 

“Well, I'll do it.” 

“Thauk you!” she said, with a real burst 
of gratitude, while something came ‘flashing 
through the moonlight and fell at Billy’s feet. 
He stooped to pick it up. 

“Why, it’s gold, bright gold. I hain’t seen 
anything like it since the war began. Marm, 
did you know it was gold you flung me?” 

“Yes, I knew, and meant it. But that is 
nothing to what I will give, if you will come 
down here every night and tell me just how he 
gets along.” 

Clark put the gold slowly into his pocket, 
and came close down to the water. 

“Marm,” he said, in a clear whisper, ‘‘is it 
because you love that feller? Is he anything 
te you?” 

The lady thought a moment, and, with quick 
tact, threw herself on his confidence. 





“Tf I said so, Clark, would you tell of it?” 

“Not to a living cretur. I know how hard it 
is to be coseted and troubled about such things. $ 
Oh, marm! I can feel for you—I can.” 

“And if you thought I liked him?” 

“Say loved, and I’ll go to the ends of the 
earth for you,” cried Clark, with an infinite 
sense of relief. ‘‘ Without the gold, too.” 

“Well, Clark, use what word you like; I will 
deny nothing you think. Only let all this rest 
between us two.” 

“Whipping couldn’t get it out of me; no, nor 
shooting, either.” 

“I believe you, Clark. We understand each 
ether, and will be firm friends. Every night 
you will come down here and tell me how he 
is, and everything about him?” 

“Yes, you may be sure of me!” 

“And oh, Clark! take good care of him.” 

“That I will.” 

“Now you can go. I am keeping you while 
he is consumed with fever. But Clark?” 

The youth retraced his steps again. 

“Not one word to her, nor to your mother 
and sister.” 





“Not a word. Never fear!” 

This time Clark sprang up the bank, and 
ran at full speed up the terrace toward the 
house. Without any pretence at concealment, 


he mounted to the back balcony which opened 
upon the bay, and knocked at the window. Zua 
Wheaton raised the sash, looking pale and 
anxious. 

“Who is it?” sh 
man t gh the wi 
frightened. , 

‘“‘Only me, Miss Zaa; don’t get excited, nor 
nothipg. Tm ready to go after the doctor. 
Only say the word.” 

“Oh, Billy! how faithful and kind you are. 
Take Flash and don’t mind running him; the 
old rogue likes it. Wake the doctor up and 
hurry him off at onee.. Tell him the gentleman 
is burning to death with fever, anc completely 
out of his head; tell him I am so anxious, and 
shall feel terribly till he comes.” 

‘What shall I tell him that for? He'll come 
quick enough without carrying a pack of lies 
to him.” 

“«But—but—— Well, Clark, say what you 
please. Only bring him at once.” 

“Yes, I'll do that; and—and, Miss Zua, if I 
am sharp and uppish about anything, espe- 
cially him, don’t seem to mind it. Somehow, 
the old Adam will rise here when you—— Bu 
that isn’t the consideration. I’m off after 
Flash!” 

Away the single-hearted creature went under 
the cherry-trees, and into the moonlight, making 
braver efforts to subdue himself and be generous 
than many a brilliant man would have attempted. 

Zua watched him kindly. 

“Dear old Billy,” she said, ‘‘how could he 
guess how much I wanted him? Always ready, 
always kind; and I treat him shamefully some- 
times. After this I will be better. Why, no 
Newfoundland dog was ever half as faithful. 
There ‘he goes, riding Flash like lightning; I 
wish he could be as swift. What! Oh, Mrs. 
Test! it is ice-water again. Give me the glass, 
he looks so pitifully into my face; the cool 
tinkle of the Me puts him in mind of some 
mountain spring. Hear him grumble because 
the trout will not bite. Lift his head a little, 
Mrs. Test, while I hold the glass to his lips. 
Gorey, how he drinks! how eagerly he crushes 
the ice between his teeth! It is more like 


id; for Billy saw the sick 
ow, and shrunk back half 


; breaking up diamonds than anything else; but 
it is Ruby! Ruby with him.” 

‘-Don’t speak her name so loud,” said the 
sick man, kindling up with sudden excitement. 
“It isn’t quite fair, and I won’t have any one 


speak of her irreverently. She is a bpight 
creature, so witty, so—— Well, fascinating, if 
you insist upon a word I hate.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Asove the heavy roll ofthe carriages, through 
the steady flow of Mrs. Fay’s platitudesyas we 
drove home from the Fort, that soft August 
evening, I heard Romain’s low voice, as he rode 
by Nina’s side, saying, ‘‘Perhaps you did not 
know that I have got my orders for the West?” 

Miss Fay raised her eyebrows with an air of 
contemptuous indifference. I saw the blood 
rush to Charley Romain’s brown face; he bit 
his shaggy mustache yiciously as he bent still 
lower, laying his hand on the carriage-door. 
“Is that all?” 

“I believe so; except bon voyage,’’ and she 
kissed the tips of her violet-gloved fingers with 
a defiant little smile, which J saw was half 
bravado. 

With a deep bow Romain drew back; and as 
I watched his stately figure ride away in the 
growing twilight, threading its way back to the 
Fort, through the mass of carriages, something 
warned me that it was the last of the thousand 
and one skirmishes I had assisted at since the 
flirtation of last winter had grown into the en- 
gagement of this summer. 

I was very sorry, for I liked him well, as 
every one did who came in contact with his 
refined, manly nature—and, for the first time in 
my life, | was vexed with Nina Fay. I do not 
knew how to describe her, for I never met any 
one just in her style. A thorough blonde, with- 
out one touch of insipidity, with a light in her 
wavy hair, such as you sometimes see -on the 
neck of a chestnut horse; and a pair of full 
blue eyes that looked from out of their curved- 
lashes as haughtily as a Saxon queen’s. Her 
features seemed carved, line Wy line, from the 
first Napoleon. She always put me in mind of 
the stem of an anemone, crisp, spirited, and 
delicate. Just a little self-willed and imperious, 
she had met her match in Charley Romain, “> 
was accredited with the best figure, and the 
worst temper in the army. Poor Mrs. Fay! I 
don’t think she enjoyed this stormy love affair 
half as much as I did, lounging on the front 
seat of her barouche, or the sofa of her opera- 
box, secure in my position of friend of the 
famjly, and Nina’s sworn Ally. 

It was just the height of the season, and I 
leoked, but looked in vain, at croquet-party, or 
ball, oe sign of Romain. The third day I 
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was af the post-office door, when Miss Fay’s 
pheeton dashed up, and Nina called to me, 

“Bring me a letter, and I will give you a cup 
of tea.” 

Sheegave me the reins while she opened her 
budgét, tossing aside the ‘“‘ Newport News” with 
a shrug of her pretty shoulders. I glanced over 
it and read, ‘A detachment of troops left by 
last night’s boat for New York, en route for 
Fort Laramie, under charge of Capt. Charles 
Romain—Art.” 

I avoided looking at her for a minute, but I 
might have spared my pains; she was chatting, 
unconcernedly enough, as we emerged from the 
steep, narrow streets; and pushing her ponies 
to their fastest trot, swept down the avenue. 
The only vivid interest she exhibited was, in 
turning into the Fay’s gate, she confided in me 
her keen desire for her tea, calling to Harris 
and Blunt, who were smoking on the step, to 
ring the bell at once. We all followed her into 
the tea-room—and a merry meal it was. I could 
not but think, as I watched the very unromantic 
supper of cold chicken and preserves Nina was 
eating, of poor Romain fretting his heart out 
for love of her. 

She was particularly brilliant that night, with 
a deprecating softness in her tone, when she 
turned to me, which would have entirely over- 
come me, if I had not constantly seen that 
pained, sad face, with its stern beauty, as I had 
seen it last. When I left, Nina gave me her 
‘ hand, saying dreamily, ‘‘Good-by.” 

“Why not ‘good-night?’” I asked. 

She hesitated, and then said, evasively, ‘To- 
morrow is Sunday; this fyette is ended, ands 
new week begins. You know 


“* All good things must go for better, 
As the primrose for the rose.’” 


And as I walked home, I finished the quota- 
tion to myself. 
“Ts love free? Why, so is life, too. 
Holds the grave fast? I suppose 
Things must rest so.” 


Weeks grew to months, and never a word did 








} I hear of Romain. In vain I watehed Miss Fay 
: for any sign of regret, or new depression. With 
S all her daring, I think she was somewhat in 
awe of him; and I always suspected it was 
partly nervousness which made her so often 


provoke him. Whether it was relief at her 
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freedom, or simple indifference, I cannot say; § something earnestly. 


but certain it is, she never sang or danced more 
gayly than now. Mrs. Fay rejoiced ; she never 
had liked the match, and now, from the depths 
of her weak soul, she sang peans of joy that the 
engagement was broken off, and had never been 
announced. The only change, if change there 
were, was, that Nina carried the black flag 
more defiantly than ever. ‘No quarter,” was 
her motto now; and no one escaped, from the 
most prosaic of stock-brokers, down to poor 
little Harding, just out of “‘West Poimty” and 
hopelessly entangled by the pitiless syren. She 
was looking handsomer than ever; her victories 
had left no traces on her brow—and I told her 
so, by virtue of my gray-head, one autumn 
night, when Harding and I called there about 
a year later. She gave me a gracious smile, 
and allowed me to kiss her white hand. , 

“So little Harding’s ordered to the Plains, 
Is that on the principle of sending a second 
arrow to find the first?” Her blue eyes lighted 
angrily, but I went on, “Just think how badly 
you would feel if anything happened to him. It 
would be absolute infanticide.” 

“Really, Mr. Neil, you take advantage of 
your years,” retorted the spoiled beauty, tartly. 
“Frizzling hair the brain doth clear; 

Then you know the worth of a lass; 
Then you know that « lad is an ass, 
Once you come to forty year,” 

I answered. 

She gave me a long, steady look. ‘‘ Kira bien 
qui rira le dernier.” Then, with a sudden change 
of tone, ‘Mr. Harding, will you give me that 
screen?” 

There was nothing for it but to accept my 
congee, and retire to Mrs. Fay’s domestic woes, 
while little Harding slid into my chair. I could 
hear him pleading earnestly for a photograph 
to console him in his absence. The poor lad 
was evidently in the seventh heaven of delight, 
and remained in it during his ten days’ legve. 

The flirtation went on, cascendo; and I con- 
fess I went to the first ball of the season, the 
night before Harding’s departure, with more 
excitement than to any other ball for years. 

I found Mrs. Hunter’s rooms full of ‘music, 
and passion, and light;” and one glance at the 
women and the flowers showed me ‘‘my queen 
lily and rose in one’’—Nina Fay was in great 
force that night. In her white dress and 
crown of glossy leaves, she looked like a divine 
Druidess. She raised her eyes from the bou- 
quet she was tearing to pieces, and gave me 
one look, full of mischievous malice; then buried 
her face in her flowers, listening to Harding, 
who, bending over her ottoman, was urging 

Von. LI.—10 





Suddenly she raised her 
head, and spoke a few low words. I saw the 
boy’s face light eagerly. There was a short 
discussion—hesitation on her side, eager pre- 
cipitancy on his#,\A pause; then Nina held out 
her®liand; he ga 
a few Imes on a leaf.torn from his pocket-hook, 
twisted it into a note, directed it, and gave it 
Backeto him. 

They both rose, and, as they passed me, I 


er a pencil, and she wrote 


‘ heard her say, “Remember, I insist that you 


read it first;” and again her eyes met mine 
with their incomprehensible look of triumphant 
mischief. 

I was puzzled when Harding went off, in the 
most inexplicably cheerful mood; and I derived 
no comfort from Nina, who was particularly 
provoking, even to me, who usually enjoy an 
immunity. But I was destined to fresh myste- 
ries. One spring niorning I found two letters 
at the club. Oe was from Harding, a few 
clumsily-written lines, written with his left- 
hand, as he had a bullet through his righi 
shoulder. He did not explain how, but merely 
wrote, fearing I had heard an exaggerated ac- 
count, he was doing finely, etc. Wondering 
what more bad news was coming, I tore open 
the other, and started at the sight of Charley 
Romain’s familiar hand. It was even shorter 
than the first. ‘‘ Would I hand the inclosed note 
to Miss Nina Fay, and oblige?” ete. 

I found Nina in the drawing-room, waiting 
for the horses, looking wonderfully pretty in 
her heavy habit. She opened her eyes a little 
at the handwriting, then broke the seal and 
read itjthrough. She was standing with her 
head rted; but in the mirror I read her face, 
so softened and glorified for one instant with 
pride-and tenderness, that one doubt was solved 
forever. Crushing the letter in her slender 
hand, she turned to me as calm as Diana. 

“T have had a letter from Harding,” I said, 
as carelessly as I could, staring at the fire as 
indifferently as possible. ‘slie is doing well.” 

She went white to her very lips; then, with 
& supreme effort, ‘“‘What is the matter? Capt. 
Romain does not mention him.” 

I read to her his letter, watehing her care- 
fully; but I was foiled—utterly foiled. She was 
grieved, sympathetic, genuinely interested; but 
I put her on her horse, and watched her ride 
slowly up Fifth Avenue, far too good a jockey 
to risk her horse’s knees on the pavement, as 
completely baffled as if the pretty, girlise face 
had been the sphinx’s mask! 

I answered Romain’s note, and, rather to my 
surprise, he responded a few Months after. He 
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was ordercd in—would I meet him at Newport 
in September, where he was going to stay with 
his sister, who was stationed at Fort. Adams. 
I knew the Fays had gone t st Point, having 
given up their cottage; b new they meant 
to spend a fewr weeks in ewport—sg@d"baid 
nothing to Nina, and wentgoff quietly. 

1 found Charley abchel, save that he ‘*¥ 
grown quiet and slow-voiced, as is the wont Of 
frontier-men, with a tendency to finish their 
segar before they answer your most trivial 
question, and then respond elaborately. He 
never alluded to the past, till one day the band 
in the Quadrangle strueck-up; Romain raised 
his head, and said, slowly, 

“Do you remember the last time we were 
both here?” I nodded, and he went on. ‘She 
was in great beauty that day. jIs she pretty 
still?” 

“Prettier than ever. 
love with her, Charley.” 

«You are quite right to use the past tense. No 
matter what parted us—parted we were; and 
for eighteen months I waited, hungering forone, 
one word—and at last it came.” He drew a 
long breath, and went on. ‘One night I was 


You®were awfully in 


sitting in my quarters, when my striker brought 


in acard. I knew atrain bad arrived, but I 
had received no letter, and expected no one. I 
never had heard of Mr. Richard Harding, nor 
had I ever seen the young man who followed it. 
He explained that he had just arrived, and 
brought a letter from a mutual friend—and he 
gave me that.” 

I recognized instantly the note Romain handed 
me—it was the very one I had seen ‘i Fay 


give Harding. At last I had a clew. 


“Dear Cart. Romarn—I believe you have 
some photographs of me that you must long 
since have ceased to value. Will you ‘turn 
them in’ to Mr. Harding, 

«And oblige your friend? 


- “Nina Fay.” 


«¢ And that woman was to have been my wife,” 
Romain said, while I sat dumb at the cool in- 
solence of the transaction. ‘I confess a demon 
of rage possessed me. I took the lad’s card, 
and, tearing it in halves, told him that was my 
answer, as far as he was concerned. He was 
no coward, and took my meaning at once. I 
tell you my happiest moment, for months, was 
when I had that boy opposite my pistol. Iam 
glad ow,” he added, after a pause, “that I 
only wounded him—she was not worth a brave 
man’s life. I answered her note as cfrtly as 
possible, 


“‘<«Capt. Romain presents his compliments 
to Miss Fay, and will restore her photographs 
to her own hand, if such is her desire.’ 

“You know better than I how she reccived 
that.” He paused, half expectantly; but I 
said nothing; how could I, remembering what 
I had seen inthe mirror? The hope that had 
been born then was dying at each stern, slow 
word that dropped clear, and pitiless from his 
lips. 

“Come, Charley, won’t youtake me out to 
hear fe band?” burst in one of Mrs. Bligh’s 
1.ttle girls; and, glad to be foreed from the sub- 
2ject, Romain and I took her impcrious little 
ladyship out into the Quadrangle, now full of 
carriages and equestrians. 

We strolled on, Charley as silent as a red 
Indian, and { felt little temptation to do more 
than bow to the thousand familiar faces we 
Suddenly I saw Romain shiver from 
Not a dozen 


passed. 
head to foot, and then stand still. 
yards off, Nina Fay was coming straight toward 
us—an apparition of beauty, in her light dress, 
with a long, blue feather in her hat, mingling 
with the wonderful, ringey hair drawn back 
from her delicate, bright red face. Her eye 
lighted on Charley, and she made a sudden, 
slight motion toward him, her whole face light- 
ing and glowing. He never moved, standing 
utterly impassive, without one trace of recog- 
nition on his face. She passed on, and I drew 
a long breath of relief. If her self-control had 
failed her, but for one instant, I could never 
have forgiven Romain. 

We had, both of us, entirely forgotten little 
Carry, and she revenged herself by assuming 
® prominent part at once. We suddenly dis- 
covered her directly in front of a huge phiton- 
| horse, driven by a little girl, and entirely out 

of her control. A second, and the child would 
have been crushed; but, in that instant, Nina 
Fay had thrown herself right on to the great 
creature, and twisting her hand through the 
bridle, forced him back. Luckily, the curb 
was a sharp one, and the soft, white skin 
covered muscles of steel. The groom caught 
the reins from his mistress—some one snatched 
up Carry. It was over, and still the band railed 
3on with the “Last Rose of Summer.” It had 

been so sudden that hardly a dozen people had 
$seen it; and they were all intent on soothing 

Carry who, blessed child! was screaming at the 
; top of her little lungs. : 

No one but me saw the tragedy beside us, or 
heard the low, passonate murmur that Romain 
was pouring forth, as he bound up, skillfully and 
tenderly, with his handkerchief, the little hand, 
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crushed and cut from its contact with the sharp; dering gaze a basket of flowers thrown out on 


chains and rings of the bit. 


at him, but disengaged her hand with a cold, 3 


She never looked 3 the edge of one of the Fays’ windows. 


“T read it,” he explained, with a beaming 


“Thank you! Mr. Neil, will you take me to $ smile. 


“mamma?” And as she turned away, she added, 
“Will you be good enough to find that gentle- 


man’s name and address, so that we can send 
back the handkerchief he has been kind enough 
to lend me?” with hardly a glance to see how 
her shot had told; and with no expressica of 
the intense pain her hand gave her, shewwalked 


“Well,” I replied? ‘It does not seem to be 
much appreciated.” 

“You are so confoundedly stupid,” he re- 
t@rtéd, with welcome acerbity. ‘She knows 
IT am here; she flaunts her rejection of my 
flowers in my very face. If she were so very 
indifferent, she would not take such pains to 


to her carriage. As I closed the door, she gave 3 prove it.” 


me a gracious smile and bow, and then, as the 
carriage shot through the arch, I saw she had 


fainted. 


I went back to Romain, who I found striding 
up and down the barrack-parlor; on the table 


was a note in Nina’s hand. 


“Dear Mr. Nert—Here we are at Newport, 
and mamma has ien grievances and one daugh- 
ter demanding your instant attention. 

“Nina Fay.” 

I read it over half a dozen times while he 
watched me eagerly; then put it carefully in 
my pocket, drew a chair up to the table, and 
leisurely filling my glass, said, calmly, ‘By- 


the-way, Charley, I was quite surprised at} the street till he was out of sight. 


your showing so much excitement at Nina’s 
danger, consideringghow supremely indifferent 
you are to her.” He fairly glared at me. I 
thought he deserved a lesson, but I changed 
its tone. ‘It’s perfectly evident, Romain, that 
you were rather premature in proclaiming your 
cure—you are desperately in love with Nina 
Fay. You have put a huge barrier between 
you. Now what do you intend to do?” 

I thought he would probably kill me; but he 
just buried his head in his arms, and groaned 
aloud—so I had pity on him, and did my best 
tocomfort him, and find out something of the 
Fays. But Mrs. Fay was always ‘‘out,” Miss 
Nina ‘“‘engaged;” so I was thankful, at last, 
when the door was slammed in my face, and I 
was informed that ‘‘all had gone to New York.” 
Itrusted that Charley would see the hopeless- 
ness of farther efforts, and be resigned; but I 
found myself packed, checked, and ticketed on 
that night’s boat. 

My rooms happened to be exactly opposite 
the Fays’ house; and there Romain settled him- 
seif at once. 
he had grown so thin and haggard-looking; 
and, more than all, his appalling gentleness 
depressed me. 

One day I came in to find a change—he was 
absolutgly cheerful! 


My heart,zeally ached for him, % 








He exhibited to my won- } interest, when he reappeared. 


“Poor fellow! his brain’s softening,” I 
thought, as I watched him striding up and 
down the room. 

“Depend on it, it’s her mother keeps us 
If I could only get speech of her, I 


’ 


apart. 
would——’ 

““Make a mess_of it!” I cut in, sharply. ‘If 
you see her, trust to your actual presence and 
her memory.” 

He looked at me more respectfully. ‘Really, 
Neil, you are no food, after all,” with which 
complimentary remark he took his hat and 
gloves, and actually went out for the first time 
since we had come to New York. 

I watched his tall figure walking slowly down 
When, ten 
minutes after, the door flew open, and Charley 
walked in, flung his hat across the room, and 
seated himself where he could see out, himself 
unseen, explaining, in answer to my astonished 
glance, that he had come in the back door. 

“A new phase of mania,” I groaned, inter- 
nally, and watched for fresh developments. 
Presently, the Fays’ front door opened, and 
Mrs. Fay came out. Romain chuckled. Ten 
minutes more, Nina’s maid appeared from the 
area, tripping off on an errand, evidently. 

“So far, so good,” said Romain, springing to 
his feet; ‘‘now comes your part, Master Neil. 
They have swallowed the bait easily enough; 
but, depend on it, the man has orders not to 
admit me. Do you go over and ask for Nina; 
while they are taking up your card, slide back 
the bolt of the night-lock, and leave the rest to 
me.” 

I was completely aghast; but I was pushed 
to the door, my hat jammed over my eyes, my 
gloves and cane thrust into my hand; and I 
presented myself to the august footman with 
such conscious guilt in my face, I think he was 
glad to leave me in the entry, rather than the 
library, while he took my card to Nina. 

I had pushed back the bolt, and was examin- 
ing the great stag’s head with rather overdone 
‘“‘Miss Fay was 
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in the back drawing-room. He showed me into 
the front room, and retired just in time; another 
second, and Charley was at my side. 

‘Charley, are you sure it’g not the spoons?” 
I whispered. He smiledggrimly, and pushed 
aside the heavy portiere. I caught oneiglimpse 
of Nina sitting on a low lounge; she looked 
up, saw Romain standing in the at 
archway, and, turning deadly pale, stretched 
out her hand to the bell; Charley never spoke, 
but walked straight across the room, and knelt 
down beside her. 

I went out softly, and closed the door. I do 
not envy the feelings of conspirators, if they 
felt at all as I did for the next half-hour. In- 
deed, that thirty minutes. proved conclusively 
that I was never meant for a Guy Faux. It was 
almost a relief when Mrs. Fay came home, and 
I emerged from my hiding-place in the library; 





and, after delaying her as long as possible, fol- 
lowed her to the parlor. 

One glance at the tableau satisfied me; her 
low chair drawn up to the fire, (it was a chilly 
afternoon,) basking in its rays, a soft, happy 
look on her sweet face, I had not seen there for 
many a day, sat Nina Fay; while planted on the 
rug, with his back to the fire, Master Charley 
was pulling his mustache with an expression of 
intense satisfaction. 

Mrs. Fay’s expression was a picture; but she 
gave in at once when Charley held out his hand, 
saying, eagerly, 

‘Wish me joy, Mrs. Fay—it’s all right at 
last!” 

And to-day, if Charley Romain has a more 
devoted adherent than his wife, it is hig me¢}«r- 
in-law. 

Thus ‘‘GREEK MET GREEK.” 
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AFTER I’M DEAD. 


BY SYLVIE A. 


Sorrow will last but for a day, 
After I’m dead; 

Some will forget in turning away 

From the inanimate, pulseless clay; 

Others will sorrow but for a day— 
After I’m dead. 


Some will speak of the good deeds done, 
After I’m dead; 

Others converse of my faults alone; 

Wonder where such a spirit has flown; 

One will remember to love, but one 
After I’m dead. 


Foes will hide their malice with sighs, 
After I'm dead; 
Hypocrites wipe the tears from their eyes; 
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Wolves appear at my grave in Aieguis., 
Forgetting all their slander and lies— 
_ After I’m dead. 


Friends will shudder Phen I am laid, 
After I’m dead, 

Under a drooping willow-tree’s shade, 

In a bed by no loving hands made; 

Then from their memories I shall fad. 
After I’m dead. 


Though forgotten by all the rest, 
After I’m dead; 
I shall still live in one faithfnl breast; 
One will hold me his dearest and best~ 
Love will live till eternally blest— 
After I’m dead. 





THE DEAD BABE! 


BY JULIE LEONARD. 


Grvz me the rose, she said, 
And then, with tears running adown her face, 
She kissed it gently with a soft embrace; 
It blossomed near his head. 
Was he not very fair? 
Oh! but to see once more those eyes, deep blue; 
To have thateweet face given to my view— 
To twine his clustering hair; 
To fold him warm and smiling in my arms; 
To hold him back from death and its alarms; 
To know once more past bliss. 
He dearly loved the flowers; 





And they, for him, would show their choisest bloom; 
His smile would, even amid darkest gloom, 
Make sunny hours. 
But be has gone; and I 
Can only weep over his resting-place, 
When I last gazed upan his darling face, 
Hoping te die. 
Oh! then, sweet death, oh, come! 
Open to me the gates through which he prest, 
And let me once more clasp him to my breast, 
Tn that far hume. 





WATCH-CASE. 


BY MBES8. 


MaTERIALS.—25 small brass rings; 4 skeins 
green floss silk; some wax-beads (imitation 


Cover the rings with the floss silk in single 
crochet-stitch, working two rows over each 
ring, as may be seen in the larger rings accom- 


JANE WEAVER 


panying the design. Thread the beads and 
join four in the center of all the rings. Join 
these rings as seen in the design. The back 
of the case is of cardboard covered with green 
silk. Finish witp tassels of beads. 








BASKET IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JA 


MATERIALS.—88 or 40 small brass rings; 
several yards of worsted blind-cord, (or other 
stiff cord;) scarlet double zephyr. 


g crochet over the cord, widening the work to 
5 
3 


NE WEAVER. 


For the bottom of the basket, work in single 


keep it flat. Make 8 or 10 rows. Cover the 
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rings with the scarlet wool, working in single Join them together, and sew the first row around 
crochet. It is a great improvement to work 3 the bottomof the basket; then arrange the upper 
one row of single stitches in yellow floss silk row so it may spread a little at the top. Avery 
on the rings after covering them with the wool. * pretty and inexpensive work-basket. 

~ 
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TRIMMING FOR A PLAIN CASHMERE PETTICOAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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A piece of striped material is appliqued to , at each edge with colored silk. A coral pattera 


the cashmere; this is bordered with braid or 3 of silk of the same color is worked in the center 
velvet put on in a pointed form, herring-boned 3 of the border. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ist row: Alternately, 6 chain, with which pass 
over 3 stitches of the first chain and 1 double. 
2nd row: Work this row returning, so that 
the little worked pattern worked on the right 
side may appear to be worked on the wrong 
Mareri1at.—Tolerably fine cotton. \side. * 1 single in the middle of the under 
Make a chain the requisite length, and work } chain-stitch scallop, then 6 chain upon these 
for the returning, 1 trekle in the second, and then 1 
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AED OOD DRONA AeA, 
3rd row: Work again upon the right side, * 1 
single in the uppermost chain ei the under pat- 





chain, 1 single in the first of these. The little 


pattern thus formed must be looped with 1 


single to the middle of the chain-stitch scallop; 
8 chain lead to the next scallop, and repeat 


from * to the end of the row. 


tern point, then 2 chain, 1 picot—5 chain and 
1 single in the first of these—2 chain. Repeat 
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from *. 


WAISTBAND OF CLUNY INSERTION, WITH ROSETTE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








Cover 2 belting with Cluny insertion, same} edge. Make the waistband to fit the figure, 


width as the belt. The rosette is made of nar- } fastening with three large hooks and eyes: the 


row taffeta ribbon, edged with a narrow Cluny } rosette covers the fastening. 


DESIGN IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEAD-WORK. 


° mscebotie: apie shanh ae 


Woot of three shades or colors, bugles, ; tern, which makes very pretty centers for 
5 
and crystal-beads, are needed for this pat-} mats, ete. 
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STRIPE IN TRICOT, FOR SOFA-PILLOWS, ANTI-MACASSARS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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MarterrAts.—Berlin wool of two colors; filo- 
selle of three colors; tricot hook, No. 13, bell 
gauge. These stripes may be alternated with 
stripes of plain tricot, or with velvet, rep, etc. 

For the center ground-work of the pattern 
make a chain of 24 stitches, and work the re- 
quired length of the tricot. 

To begin the border, work a row of single 
stitches, 1 stitch of which is worked through 
the edge-stitch, and a stitch through the second 
stitch below, alternately; then 3 plain rows of 
single stitches. 

For the raised pattern *, work 1 single, put 
the wool round the hook, and put the hook 
through 2 stitches beneath, in a straight line. 





Again put the wool round the hook, insert the 
hook again in the same stitch once more, and 
you will have 7 stitches on the hook. Now draw 
the wool at once through 6 of these stitches; 
then you will have’2 stitches upon your needle, 
through which draw the wool: repeat from * 

Next row, single stitches. 

Next row, raised. Work the single over the 
raised, and the raised over the single stitches 
of last row. 

The embroidered flowers, which are worked 
with sillg do not need explanation. Three colors 
may be used if green is introduced in the thics 
part of the pattern; if not, a fourth must be en- 
ployed, as the little stalk should be green. 
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DISH-WASHING GLOVE. 
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Cast on 56 stitches, knit 12 rows, knit 2, and, over 2 of the stitches lying underneath, and 


purl, alternately, 2 stitches in the round like the 3 always 1 stitch at the beginning, and 1 stitch 
edge of a stocking, then cast off. Next crochet? in the middle of the row, which by this means 
in the cast-on stitches of the edge with a thick 3 is divided into 2 equal parts. 
needle a line of trebles in separate, complete After this there remain 382 stitches. Now 
rows, so that each row concludes with 1 single 3 lay the 2 sides of the glove flat, in sucht a man- 
in the 8rd chain of the first treble. The stitches § ner that the decreasing forms the side opening, 
may be made between the treble or in the 23 and crochet the opening of the glove together 
uppermost threads of the stitch. Work 11 rows on the wrong side. Ornament the edge of the 
without increasing or decreasing. In order to ? knitting with red wool in little scallops of crochet 
give the glove the pointed form, decrease in the § of 5 chain and 1 double-stitch. 

following 7 rows, always 2 stitches by passing 
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THE EUGENIE PALETOT. 


BY EMILY HH. MAY 
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about 24} inches round the chest. We have 
given, on the next page a diagram, showing 


We, this month, render our series of winter 
Paletots more complete by presenting our fair 
subscribers with the pattern of the Evarnre 3 the back, side-piece, front, and the top part of 
sleeve, which our readers can easily complete 
is cut to fall nearly square, that is to say, it jto its full length, according to taste. On the 
only defines the waist in a very slight degree. $front we have marked, by pricked lines, the 

It is, for a well-proportioned figure, measuring $form of the fish which has to be taken out in 


Patrror, or out-door jacket, shown above. It 
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the chest; but by omitting this fish, and cutting ; other figure above will be obtained. Both of 


the skirt a little shorter, a Paletot ‘like the $ these are very pretty affairs. 
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CORSET-COVER. 
BY uns. JANE WEAVER. 


or embroidery. Edge with Cluny, if the inser- 
tion is of Cluny; or with Valenciennes, if the 


In the front of the number, we give an en- $ 
s 
For full dress, of an 


graving of a Corset-Cover of white cambric, ; 
fulled into a deep waistband of longcloth: an 3 band is of embroidery. 
insertion band to fit the neck either of Cluny, ‘ evening, this cover is very nice. 
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LITTLE KEY-BOARD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tae materials for this useful household ap- 
pendage are a piece of wool, brown velvet or 
rep; brown and yellow silk cordon; black 
beads; brown cord; and six brass hooks. 

The design represents a Key-Board nine 
inches long, four inches wide, and half an inch 
thick, coveed with velvet or rep, and orna- 
mented all r6éund in point Russe with brown 
cord to match the velvet, ornamented with the 
pattern on our design. The color may be 
chosen according to’ fancy. The beads are 





black; and the little squares are worked in a 
somewhat darker shade than the covering, with 
silk cordon; and the four threads crossing each 
other in the middle of the square, are of yellow 
silk in point Russe. When the work is finished, 
fasten the cover over the board by a few long 
stitches of coarse thread. Put on a cord all 
round, and leave it long enough for the handle, 
and put in the brass hooks. The back may 
then be covered with a piece of lining, in any 
appropriate material. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


FLowers IN THE ParLor.—When we call to mind some 
friend, who is always successful with her parlor flowers, 
and whose plants are strong and healthy, we may be sure 
she has conquered success by energetic devotion to her 
pets. She has discovered that it is no easy thing to grow 
flowers or plants in the vitiated air of aclosereom. She 
will tell you that her first thought was for a proper loca- 
tion; her object being to obtain for her favorites the 
greatest possible amount of air and sunshine. An eastern 
or southern window is the best; but if either is not to be 
had, then chose the one that will admit the most sunlight. 
The temperature of the room, in which your flowers and 
plants are, should never fall below forty or forty-five de- 
grees. The heat should be afforded by an open fire, or an 
air-tight steve, on which should be constantly kept a pan 
of water. The gas from a furnace is always injurious to 
delicate plants; but if furnace-heat is the only kind pos- 
sible, provide for moisture by evaporation. Plants suffer 
most, and oftenest decay, from a scarcity of light and an 
excess Of heat. Ventilation must be attended to, also. 
Plants crave the air as much as our human lungs do—it is 
vital to their growth; but care must be taken never to 
raise a window upon your plants in cold weather. The 
washing of the plants must be done frequently; their pores 
are liable to be stopped up by dirt, which must be washed 
off at least once a week. Tepid water is the best, and, if 
they are very dirty, weak soap-suds are best. But never 
wet the flowers of a plant—water always injures them; nor 
allow drops of water to stand on the leaves in the sunshine. 
Let watering always be done with a fine-nosed watering- 
pot; where a pitcher or cup is used, it is liable to disturb 
the earth about the roots. Let it be done regularly once 
a day, and in the morning; and let the temperature of the 
water be the same as that of the atmosphere of the room. 
Neither let the soil become entirely dry nor sodden with 
moisture. Use the common flower-pots: light-colored ones 
are best, being more porous than the dark ones. Discard 
all glazed, china, glass, or fancy-painted pots, unless to set 
the earthenware ones inside of. In planting, always fill 
the lower inch of the pot with broken potsherds, to secure 
drainage; then fill in the earth firmly, and securely estab- 
lish the plant. Plants should always be repotted when 
their roots touch the bottom or sides. In repotting always 
use fresh, rich soil. 

To protect your flowers from insects and worms, use 
tobacco-smoke and warm soap-suds. The mealy bug ifs to 
be searched for and killed. Be careful to remove all dead 
leaves and branches The time to prune, if you are obliged 
to pruue at all, is when your knife is sharpest. 

Tre Large Circvtation, which “Peterson’s Magazine” 
has had for several years, is greatly increased for 1867. 
For several years, no other monthly periodical whatever 
has printed and sold so many copies as “ Peterson.” This 
is easily accounted for, however. “ Peterson” gives more 
for the money, and of a better quality, than any other 
ladies’ magazine. We are contented to make no more out 
of a large ecition than others do out of a small one; and 
hence are able to present our subscribers with better en- 
gravings, better fashions, better stories, better everything. 

Tae Fasntonaste Cotors, this winter, are a sort of 
bronzed maroon; a new blue called the “ Bismark Blue;” 
ay a dark green christened the “Corinth Green.” 
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Tae Princess DAGMAR’s MARRIAGE.—The writer of this, 
when in Paris, last fall, saw many of the dresses which 
were to be worn at the marriage of the Princess Dagmar, 
then about to be wedded to the heir of the Czar. We have 
since read a full description of them as they were worn at 
the ceremony. The bride’s own dress was of the richest 
silver cloth, and over it the Princess wore a manteau de 
cour of ruby velvet, bordered with ermine; this train was 
of immense length, and was borne by four chamberlains 
a coronet of diamonds, with a cross in the center, formed 
the head-dress. The Empress of Russia wore a magnificent 
dress of cloth of gold, trimmed with bands of cerise velvet, 
which bands were almost concealed by the diamonds with 
which they were studded. The court train was cloth of 
gold to match the dress; the sleeves of the dress were long 
and very wide; a diamond diadem, of the form called “ Im- 
perial,” ,completed this most magnificent costume. The 
French Ambassador’s wife wore a brocaded orange and gold 
train, bordered with the most costly Russian sable; the 
dress was profusely ornamented with diamonds. The Grand 
Duchess Maria de Leuchtenbexg,outshone all others with 
diamonds, for she was literally covered with them. Her 
dress was white, and the front of the skirt was trimmed 
with three rows of magnificent brilliants; a grecque of bri!- 
liants replaced the berthe usually worn round the bodice, 
and a bouquet of di ds was fastened to the riricre 
which encircled her throat. This bouquet was s0 large 
that it concealed her shoulders. The prettiest woman at 
the ceremony, however, was the Princess Dagmar. £he is 
said to be even prettier than her sister, the Princess of 
Wales, who, by-the-by, is the prettiest woman we saw in 
England. 





Fasnions In Crrnoitne.—It is the fashion now, as our 
readers know, to wear small crinolines. Some ladies ge 
without any, imitating, in this respect, the English; but 
this is not the proper style, and is rejected here, as well as 
in Paris, by every woman of taste. The prettiest and best 
crinoline now worn is the “new Invisible Empress Trail,” 
just introduced by J. W. Bradley, the well-known manu- 
facturer of the popular “ Duplex Eliptic Skirt.” This new 
crinoline is especially adapted to the present fashion of 
short dresses, and measures two and three-quarters and 
three yards in circumference at the bottom. We hope, for 
sanitary reasons, that crinolines will always be worn; but 
we are glad to see them reduced, at least, to proper dimen- 
sions; and of all the crinolines we have seen, the best is 
the new pattern. 


Tne Empress or France, it is said, wore the most splendid 
dress, at the recent fete at Compiegne, which she ever wore. 
It was ordered from Lyons expressly for the occasion, and 
cost one hundred and forty dollars, in gold, per yard. The 
material was ruby-colorea velvet, brocaded with gold. 
Empress wore it with a low bodice, and ornamented with 
gold lace. 


The 


Nor 19 Dress WELL is to do one’s self a real injustice, 
It is not necessary to'spend much money in order to dress 


well. What is wanted is taste and a knowledge of the 
latest étyles. It is astonishing on how little money @ Pari- 
sian manages to dress; and yet no women in the world 
are better dressed than the Parisians. 

Never Lose Your Tempzr.—It is one of the few thives 
for which there is no excuse. 
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Tas New Sryie or Sxrmt.—The great dress-maker of 
Paris, our readers should known, isa man. To have their 
dresses made by Mr, Worth is the ambition of everybody 
in the French capital who can afford it. Worth has just 
introduced an entirely new kind of skirt, one very long at 
the back, and very short in front. Skirts, which are made 
with a petticoat to match, are only scalloped or vandyked 
in the front; at the back the edge of the skirt falls ina 
straight line over the petticoat. There is endless variety 
in the form of what are called dents in France, and for 
which expression there is, we believe, no equivalent in 
English which expresses the meaning in a single word. 
By dents are understood the scallops, vandykes, and the 
three sides of a square, (styled battlements,) into which it 
has become the fashion to cut out the edges of all skirts 
and petticoats. There are, likewise, the large lozenge- 
shaped dents, the small and very pointed dents called folies, 
the round dents, more or less scadloped or hollowed out, 
(and when these last named are used, the trimming is 
usually carried up to the center of the skirt;) and, lastly, 
there are the dents grecques. All the taste and fancy which 
a dress-maker may possess are expended, now-a-days, on 
the cut and trimmings of the skirt: IMft little attention is 
apparently paid to the bodice, in the style of which there 
is no change; in fact, many of the fantastic toilets, which 
are in great demand at the present moment, are made 
without bodices to match, a chemise-russe, or a Garibaldi, 
replacing the legitimate bédice. If ashort dress is ordered, 
in either gros grain or velvet, then a low, square bodice, 
with braces to match the skirt, is made, and this is worn 
either over a high white bodice, or over a silk bodice of a 
totally different color. The most charming effects have 
been obtained, in this very fantastic style of ladies’ cos- 
tume, by a skillful mixture of poplin and cashmere. 


Ovr Cius Prices.—As our club prices have been misun- 
derstood by some subscribers, we recapitulate them here, 
viz: five copies for $8.00; eight copies for $12.00; or four- 
teen copies for $20.00: with an extra copy, or other pre- 
mium, to the person getting up theclub. In other words, 
whoever will send us five subscribers at $1.60 each; or 
eight at $1.50; or fourteen at $1.43, shall be entitled to an 
extra copy, or other premium, for his, or her trouble. This 
last club of fourteen for $20.00 is the cheapest we have. 
These prices, compared with those of other magazines, are 
astonishingly low. In fact, our full price to single sub- 
scribers, viz: $2.00, is cheaper than the lowest club price 
of many magazines not so good as this. 


“Tre Parton Srace.”—Under this title, Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, of New York, have published a collection of cha- 
rades and proverbs, intended for the drawing-room, or 
saloon, §. Annie Frost, one of our own contributors, is 
the author of the work. The charades require no expen- 
sive apparatus of scenery or properties for their perform- 
ance. 


A Goop Sewrna-Macuine has come to be indispensable 
in every family. We hear, on all hands, the “Florence” 
called such. A lady writes to us, “It is the best thing 
made in the sewing-machine line.” 
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Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton.—These are capital 
essays. Mr. Palgrave believes that art has fixed principles, 
to the knowledge of which any person, not wanting in 
natural taste, may attain. He is, undoubtedly, right. A 
careful study of this book, and an honest application of 
its principles, would do much to elevate art criticism, 
which, both here and in England, is at a very low ebb. 
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The Soldier's Orphans. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 vol., 18 
vo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers —Our subscribers, 
four 1866, are already familiar with this novel. It was one 
of the most popular we ever published in our Magazine; 
and has been reprinted by T. B. Peterson & Brothers in 
consequence of the great demand for it. A fiction may, 
sometimes, be popular without any particular merit; but 
we really think “The Soldier’s Orphans” one of the best 
stories Mrs. Stephens has written; and hence we are glad 
to notice the success of the work, because we think that 
success to be eminently deserved. The publishers have 
issued the volume in a very neat style. 


Fairy Tales of All Nations. By Edward Laboulaye. 
Translated by Mary L. Booth. With Engravings. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—The author of 
this book, a member of the Institute of France, is also a 
capital writer of fairy tales for children. We rank him, 
in this latter respect, next to Hans Christian Andersen. 
The present collection was submitted to Mr. Laboulaye 
for his approval before its publication, and he declared 
himself highly satisfied with it. “The composition of the 
volume,” he says, in a preface he wrote for it, “is excellent, 
and I shall take great pleasure in seeing myself in an 
American dress.” The book is handsomely printed. 

Out Of Town. By Barry Gray. 1 vol., crown 8 vo. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton—A very beautiful volume, with 
illustrations by Gignoux, Gifford, Beard, and others. «The 
author is one of our most popular cotemporary writers. 
His “ Matrimonial Infelicities,” and his “My Married Life 
at Hillside,” were both capital books; and the present one 
is not a whit behind either of them. Indeed, in most re- 
spects, we prefer “Out Of Town.” The humor of Barry 
Gray, and his love of nature, ought to make him, even with- 
out other qualities, a successful author. 

The Poems of Alfred B. Street. 2 vols.,12 mo. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton.—As a descriptive poet Mr. Street ranks 
deservedly high. He is not a lyrist; he is not dramatic; 
he belongs to the school neither of Burns nor Shakspeare. 
But what Thomson was to English poetry, that, in a great 
degree, Street is to American. His walk is not the highest; 
but in that walk he has few superiors. We are glad, there- 
fore, to see so elegant an edition of his poems. The volumes 
are small octavos—the very size for handy reading; and 
are beautifully printed on fine, pressed paper. 

St. Elmo. By Augusta J. Evang, 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Carleton.—The author of this fiction is already known 
to the public. Her “ Beulah” had a very large sale before 
the war. Her “ Macaria” was printed at Richmond, during 
the war, and was subsequently, we believe, reprinted in 
New York. We have not yet had time to peruse “St. 
Elmo,” and therefore can only announce it; but it is said 
to be superior, in a literary point of view, to either of her 
former novels. 

Ravel Story Books. 3 vols.,4to. Philada: J. B. Lippin- 
cott d Co.—We have here, in three thin quartos, illustrated 
with colored engravings, the stories of “The White 
Knight,” “Magulme,” and “Jocko,” as played by the 
Ravels. The stories are told in verse. The books are 
capital ones for children, and ought to have a large sale. 

Guy Hamilton. <A Story of our Civil War. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: The American News Company.—The authoress 
of this novel, Miss J. H. Mathews, is, we believe, a new 
candidate for literary favor. We bespeak for her a favor- 
able hearing. 

Outpost. By J. G. Austin, 1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co—A very readable story, by the author of 
“Dora Darling.” We recommend it to the young folk. 

Lizzie Lorton, of Greyrigg. By E. Lynn Linton. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A reprint of a late 
English novel. The story is one of more than usual power. 
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Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper é Brothers.—This, the last of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
novels, is not quite so good as some others by her. Still it 
is very readable; much above average fiction. 

Skirmishing. By the author of “Who Breaks, Pays.” 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Leypoldt € Co—A new edition 
of a very pleasant novel, which we noticed favorably when 
it first came out. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

How To Eat anD WueNn.—A physician once said to us, 
“More Americans die of eating too much than too little. 
Indigestion is the disease of the country, and indigestion 
comes of overeating.”’ The remark reminds us that a few 
hints on eating may be welcome to the subscribers of 
“ Peterson.” 

The first question to ask is, “ What shall we eat?” Now 
it is well known to physiologists that the system impera- 
tively demands nitrogenized or albuminized substances, 
such as the gluten of vegetables, albumen, and lean meat; 
non-nitrogenized substances, such as starch, sugar, and fat; 
and inorganic saline matters, such as common salt, phos- 
phates, etc. Though the digestive system of man is inter- 
mediate between that of the herbivora and the carnivora, 
it resembles the latter more than the former. Nevertheless, 
a mixed diet is most favorable to healthy nutrition, and all 
recognize the necessity of considerable variety in such diet. 
Moreover, starchy substances make a man fat, but albu- 
minized substances make him strong. Z 

We believe that meat should be taken at the morning’ 
meal. Jt may not be digested so quickly as some starchy 
substances; but, as a rule, it is digested easily, and it cer- 
tainly satisfies the system, and carries us farther, in our 
work, than vegetables alone In this particular, the habits 
of American life are better\than those of England, where 
meat is not generally taken \t breakfast. But at this tithe 





meat should be taken in a palatable and easily digestible 
form; stewed, with the nutriment juices saved in the 
sauces, and the aromatic principles developed by the heat; 
or, better than all, broiled, for here the juices are retained 
in the tissues, and the flavor is developed by the hardening 
and caramelization, as it were, of the exterior. Above all, 
avoid the abomination of frying fresh meat, not alone as a 
matter of taste, but as a violation of scientific laws. A 
fresh animal tissue, which has soaked up a mass of seething 
fat, is not in a proper condition to be taken into the system. 
Salted articles, which are generally so hardened that they 
will not readily absorb the fat, as fish, and articles which 
are exposed for but a short time to the very high tempera- 
ture tc which all fried articles are subjected, may be cooked 
in this way—but never good fresh meat. 

Meat should by no means constitute the largest part of 
a physiological breakfast. As this is very often the staple 
of the dinner, it is desirable to eat a considerable quantity 
of starchy and fatty matters in the morning. Bread, in its 
various forms, butter, and the inevitable potato, are im- 
portant aids to proper nutrition. The breads should be 
thoroughly baked and light, for in this form the starch is 
most easily acted upon by the digestive fluids, which do not 
readily change raw starch into sugar, the form it must 
take before it can be absorbed, and the light, porous cha- 
racter of good bread allows it to be easily infiltrated with 
the saliva and the other juices. Bread, likewise, furnishes 
gluten, and is, of itself, capable of supporting life when too 
much of this nitrogenized substance has been removed in 
making the fancy grades of flour. For the same reason the 
starch in the potato should be thoroughly cooked. 

A considerable variety is demanded, not only by'the taste, 
but actually by the nutrition. We may use all the differ- 





ent meats, fresh and salt; poultry, fish of various kinds; and 


eggs. Eggs contain albumen, and in the yolk a large 
quantity of fat. They are highly nutricious and easily 
digested; and common experience i8 correct in placing 
them in the front rank as articles for the morning mea!. 
Finally, unless warned by.the system to the contrary, take 
in the morning tea or coffee. These are stimulants which 
have all the beneficial effects belonging to articles of this 
class, with no unpleasaut reaction, As has been demon- 
strated again and again, by actual experiment, tea and 
coffee retard the waste of the tissues of the body. 

The next question is, “ When to eat?” We have spoken 
of the breakfast. Men of active habits may eat three hearty 
meals daily, breakfast, dinner, and supper. But women, if 
they eat three meals at all, should eat sparingly et supper. 
Men of sedentary habits, especially in cities, need only two 
meals; say, a good breakfast and a late dinner. A cup of 
tea in the evening will be necessary, afterward, to many; 
but others will be better without it. Never go so long be 
tween meals, however, as to feel faint for want of food, as 
some do who dine late. In this case take a light lunch. 
Never eat to repletion. It is better to eat oftener, and 
take less at a timy After a full meal, rest for awhile, if 
you can. Nothing is a more frequent cause of dyspeysia 
than the practice of resuming work immediately after a 
heavy dinner. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekecper. 

SOUPS. 

Soups and Bonilli—Eight pounds of beef, ten carrots, 
eight turnips, eight onions, (all sliced,) six cloves, one tea- 
spoonful of whole black pepper, some allspice, and two 
quarts of cold water. Stew the whole together very gently 
for five hours. If you wish for rice or vermicelli, take a 
large breakfastcup full of either, and swell it in half a pint 
of the liquor, in a small saucepan, which will take from an 
hour to an hour and a half. Then take out the meat and 
strain the soup, to which add the rice, etc., and boil for a 
quarter of af hour, gently shaking it to prevent burning. 
Add a good dessertspoonful of to:nato catchup, or a whole 
tomato quartered, with a pinch of Cayenne pepper. The 
meat serve up hot, with the vegetables as garnish. flice 
a small quantity of bread, very thin, into the tureen, anJ 
pour the soup boiling hot upon it. 

Another Plain Soup.—Get what is called a good beef-soup 
bone, boil.two hours, leaving about two quarts of broth: 
break two eggs into some flour, and knead it very sti‘; 
roll out in three sheets to the thickness of wrapping-paper; 
spread them on a table to dry for half an hour; then place 
them on one another, and roll them up as you would jelly- 
cake; with a sharp knife cut very fine strips from the eud, 
not wider than the thickness of a case-knife; shake them up 
to separate them ; drop them into your broth, stirring your 
soup all the while. Boil ten minutes; season with pepper, 
salt, celery, or a little parsley. Great care should be taken 
to lay aside all bones from roast and boiled meat, poultry, 
and game; and all the odd pieces cut off from joints, spare 
pieces of vegetables, and even of bread, as all these will 
form useful additions to the stock-pot, and greatly promote 
the making economical soups for family use. 

DESSERTS. 

Marmalade Pudding—Take about half a teacupful of 
milk, one tablespoonful of fine flour, and about two ounces 
of white sugar; put it on the fire, and stir till it boils; then 
add the yolks of four eggs, and one small pot of marmalad:. 
reserving most of the chips to line the mould; mix al! w 
together, then beat up the whites of five eggs, and stir 
them lightly in. Butter a mould, and line it completely 
with orange chips; put in the pudding, and steam it for 
half an hour with fire under and over 
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Cabinet Puddings.—For a quart mould take a quarter of 
a pound of raisins, half a pound of currants, well dried, 
two ounces of candied peel, about two ounces of butter, four 
eggs, ® little nutmeg, and about four drops of essence of 
lemon, and a little sugar to suit the taste; warm a little ; 
milk sufficiently to melt the butter. Butter the mould 
enough to make the raisins and peel stick, then put a layer 
of white bread, or cake; shake a few raisins and currants $ 
over it, then a layer of bread and fruit, till the mould is ? 
fall. The other ingredients must be well mixed and beaten, 
the bread must be well soaked before it is put into the pot. 
Place a sheet of writing-paper over the pudding, under 
the cloth, and boil it one hour For the sauce, a little 3 
melted butter, sugar, and white-wine. 

Orange or Lemon Tarts are made with the outside peel ; 
grated fine, and mixed with the pulp of an apple which has 
been pared, cored, and cut into pieces, and stewed with a 
little bit of lemon-peel, and a very small quantity of water, $ 
and a bit of cinnamon. When the apple is reduced to a 
pulp, and put through a hair-sieve, it should be used cold 
for the tarts. Itis sweetened with sugar, and a little nut- 
meg grated over it; add some of the juice of either the 
orange or lemon, and let your tarts be baked in a quick 
oven, but not over browned. Apple-tarts are made the 
same way, omitting orange or lemon flavor. 

Lemon Puffs.—Take a pound of finely-powdered loaf- 
sugar, and mix it with the juice of two lemons, beat the 
white of an egg to a complete froth, then add it to the 
lemon and sugar, and beat the whole for half an hour, then 
well beat three more eggs, and grate the outside rind very 
fine from the peel of the two lemons you have employed 
the juice of; add this and the eggs to the previous mix- 
ture, and well mix the whole. Sprinkle some finely- 
powdered sugar on a sheet of writing-paper, and drop the 
mixture upon it. A moderate oven will bake them ina 
few minutes. 





CAKES. 

Queen-Cakes.—Take one pound of flour, dry it thoroughly 
and reduce one pound of loaf-sugar to a very fine powder. 
Work one pound of butter to a cream, and mix it with the 
pound of sugar. Beat the whites of eight eggs for nearly 
haif an hour, and beat them into the butter and sugar; 
then beat the yolks for nearly half an hour, and beat them 
also into the butter, sugar, etc. Beat all well together, 
and then beat in the pound of flour, half a pound of cur- 
rants, (washed, picked, and dried,) a grated nutmeg, and 
the same quantity of cinnamon, and of mace also, if the 
flavor be liked, all in fine powder. Then divide the batter 
into little tins of a pretty shape; dust a little sugar over 
them, and bake them. 

Sponge-Biscuits.—Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for half 
an hour, and beat in one and a half pound of sugar, very 
finely sifted. Beat it well until it rises in bubbles. Beat 
the whites to a strong froth; continue to beat them, adding 
them to the yolks and sugar, and add, by degrees, fourteen 
ounces of flour; grate in the rinds of two lemons; put them 
in long, tin moulds, buttered, and bake them. Just before 
putting them into the oven, dust sugar over them. They 
will require a moderately hot oven, and will take half an 
hour to bake. =. 

Buns.—A pint of warm milk to a teacupful of barm, 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of flour to make it a thick 
batter; set it to rise for half an hour, then add to it one 
egg, quarter of a pound of melted butter, a quarter of a 
pound of powdered sugar, and a few caraway-seeds, add a 
few currants, and divide the dough into buns of good size. 
Bake them twenty minutes. o 

Rock-Cukes.—Mix together one pound of flour, half a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
currants er cherries, and four eggs, leaving out the whites 
of two; a little wine and candied lemon-peel are a great 
improvement, 





Pickelets—Take three pounds of flour, make a hole in 
the middle with your hand. Mix two spoonsful of yeast 
with a little salt, and as much milk as will make the flour 
into a light paste. Pour the milk with the yeast into the 
middle of the flour, and stir a little of the flour down into 
it; then let it stand all night, and the next morning work 
in all the flour; beat it well for a quarter of an hour; let 
it stand for an hour; take it out with a large spoon, lay it 
in round cakes on a board well dusted with flour; dredge 
flour over them, pat them with your hand, and bake them. 

Indian-Meal Doughnuts.—A teacupful and a half of boil- 
ing milk poured on two teacups of Indian-meal. When it 
is cool, add two teacups of wheat flour, one teacup of but- 
ter, one and a half of sugar, one of yeast, and two eggs, 
with a tablespoonful of cinnamon, or a grated nutmeg. If 
not sufficiently stiff; add equal portions of wheat and In- 
dian-meal. Let it rise very light. Roll it about half an 
inch thick, and cut it into small diamond-shaped cakes, and 
boil them in lard. 

Sponge-Cake.—Take the weight of the eggs in sugar, half 
their weight in flour, well sifted; to twelve eggs add the 
grated rind of three lemons, and the juice of two. Beat 
the eggs carefully, white and yolks separately, before they 
are used. Stir the ingredients thoroughly together, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Ginger Cakes.—Mix one pound of flour and three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar. Rub into it half a pound of but- 
ter, two eggs, well beaten, and one ounce of ginger, ground 
fine. Beat all well together, roll out the dongh to the 
third of an inch thick; cut out the cakes, and bake them. 

Duke of Devonshire Cake-—One pound of flour, one pound 
of currants, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, halfa pound 
of butter, half the peel of a lemon, half a pound of citron, 
whisk all together, with eight eggs; add a little brandy; 
bake in a slow oven, two hours and a half. 

Lemon-Cakes.—Mix ten ounces of flour, five ounces of 
butter, and five ounces of sugar. Beat in the yolk of an 
egg; flavor with one small teaspvonful of essence of lemon, 
or a little sherry. Divide into cakes, and bake them. 


WARDROBE. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.—Make a strong lather with curd- 
soap and warm water, in which steep a small pioce of new 
flannel. Place the gloves on a flat, clean, and unyield- 
ing surface—such as the bottom of a dish—and having 
thoroughly soaped the flannel, (when squeezed from the 
lather,) rub the kid till all dirt be removed, cleaning and 
resoaping the flannel from time to time. Care must be 
taken to omit no part of the glove, by @rning the fingers, 
etc. Blow the gloves out with your mouth or a pair of 
bellows. Dry them gradually in the sun, or before a gentle 
fire. When quite dry, pulling them well out will restore 
them to their proper color. 

Gum-Arabie Starch.—Get two ounces of fine white gum- 
arabic, and pound it to powder. Next put it into a pitcher, 
and pour on it a pint or more of boiling water, (according 
to the degree of strength you desire;) and then, having 
covered it, let it set all night. In the morning pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, and 
keep it for use. A tablespoonful of gum-water stirred into 
a pint of starch, that has been made in the usual manner, 
will give to lawns (either white or printed) a look of new- 
ness to which nothing else can restore them after washing. 
It is also good, much diluted, for thid white muslin and 
bobbinet. F 

To Remove Mildew from Linen.—To every four otunces of 
chloride of lime add two quarts of boiling water, and when 
it has dissolved, six quarts of cold water. Steep the linen 
in the mixture for twelve hours, and the mildew will dis- 
appear. 

To Remove Tronmould.—Rub the mark with tartarjc acid, 


§ and wash afterward in pearlash and soap. 
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HORMCULTURAL.—FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





To Keep away Moth—Put the end of a tallow-candle in 
some part of the drawer, and the moths will keep away. 

To Preserve Furs.—Wrap some cloves or peppercorns 
with them, and keep in a dry place. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

Fucasras Ovcut Never to stay in-doors after their leaves 
fade. Their wood ripens so in the open air, and a nice long 
rest is as necessary to them as our nightly sleep is to us. 
It is a good thing to plunge the pots under a shed, and 
then cover the plants over with moss, or any stuff that 
will retain just a little moisture; too much damp will be 
injurious, for the frost will take effect on them. 

Scarlet geraniumhs everybody knows how to manage, 
everybody has a plan of their own for, and yet everybody 
asks questions, just as winter comes in, as to the best mode 
of protecting their geraniums. 
dozen different ways with differently grown plants, and 
found all answer, so we cannot decide on the “ best.” They 
have been kept in a hay-loft all the winter, after having 
taken off their leaves and the tips of their shoots—their 
fresh green, succulent tips. We have packed some in a box 
with earth over their roots, and we have kept them out all 
the winter (hardy, old woody kinds—more like small shrubs 
than geranium plants) in a very sheltered garden, by 
covering them with coal-ashes and dry fern-leaves, or hay- 
bands well twisted round them. 

The chrysanthemum is a plant that will stand winter 
treatment beautifully. We had a fine double row of them 
once, on each side of a long and not very sheltered walk. 
They were covered up with coal-ashes and brush after they 
had done blooming, and their points had been taken off. 
Pruning them makes them grow bushy, though it does not 
increase their bloom; but when grown in pots, repeated 
shiftings will add to their blossoms, and make them sturdy 
and bushy as well. We have seen our garden chrysanthe- 
mums in full beauty when the ground was white with 
snow; the fall was but slight, of course, otherwise it would 
have destroyed the flowers. They used to look very bright 
and charming contrastcd with the white snow—they must 
have been hardy kinds. We have since kept some of the 
rarer sorts in winter by plunging the pots over their heads 

‘in coal-ashes, and covering the stems with fern-leaves. 
They may be put in a pit, cold frame, hay-loft—anywhere. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Restore Linen that has long been Stained—Rub the 
stains on each side with wet, brown soap. Mix some 
starch to a thick paste with cold water, and spread it over 
the soaped places. Then expose the linen to the sun and 
air; and, if the stains have not disappeared in three or four 
days, rub off the mixture, and repeat the process with fresh 
soap and starch. Afterward dry it, wet it with cold water, 
and put it in the wash. 

Fires in Chimneys.—Fires in chimneys, in France, have 
been prevented by placing three frames of wire-work, one 
foot above each other, near the lower mouth of the chim- 
ney; no flame will pass through them, and, consequently, 
no fire can happen; while the draught of the chimney will 
not be impaired.’ 

To Remove S'ains from the Ivory Handles of Knives.—Dip 
a piece of white rag into muriatic acid, and rub the stains; 
they will then disappear. The handles should never be 
wotted with water, as it stains and turns them yellow. 

Rust on Dinner-Knives——Cover the steel with sweet-oil, 
woll rubbing it on. Let it remain forty-eight hours, and 
then, using unslacked Kime, finely powdered, rub the knife 
until all the rust has disappeared. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Wavgine Suir or Sirver Gray Popury.—The skirt 
is looped over a petticoat of the same. The basque fits the 
figure closely. The trimmings are purple silk, edged with 
black and white cord. The bonnet is plush. 

Fie. u.—Eventne Dress or Prvk Sik, trimmed around 
the bottom with a box-pleated ruffle of the same. An em- 
broidered muslin skirt descends to the top of the rufile. 
Peplum of pink silk, trimmed with a narrow white lace. 
High-necked waist of muslin. 

Fic, 1.—Drvner Dress or Waitt SirkK.—The back widths 
are longer than those in the rest of the skirt. The trim- 
mings are of silk, edged with blonde. 

Fie. 1v.—Carriace Dress or Licnt Brown §11K.—The 
skirt is gored;.two tabs of the silk are finished at the 
edges by black velvet ribbon, being covered with Cluny 
lace. These descend within six inches of the edge, and 
are then finished by a box-pleating, which covers the front 
width only. The basque is cut square, a trifle longer in 
the back. The bonnet is white, trimmed with black lace. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—At this season of the year we have 
no new styles to chronicle. 

Sort Dresses are indispensable for the street, for both 
comfort and fashion dictate it. The long, gored dresses 
are as indispensable in the house. For evening wear, pep- 
lums are popular, either over silk or thin dresses. The 
French Empress has quite established the brocaded silks 
in public favor. These probably cost more at first thana 
plain silk; but as they cannot possibly be trimmed much, 
and look well, they will be quite as economical in the end. 

FeaTHer TRIMMINGS of all descriptions are worn. Evening 
dresses are trimmed with marabout tufts and fringes, or 
with bands of short, glossy white feathers, laid on fiat; 
and velvet cloaks and paletots are ornamented with pea- 
cock, pheasant, and other feathers. This is a beautiful 
style of trimming, but it is not at all desirable. Cashmere, 
studded with beads, is still popular. It is used not only in 
black, for ladies’ wear, and in bright colors, for children, 
for paletots, etc., for the street, but is very fashionable for 
small sacques and jackets for in-door wear. A half worn 
skirt, with one of these jackets, is equal to a new dress. # 

CLOAKS AND Paterors are of all varieties—no one style 
can be said to be the fashion. 

BonNEts are in as many styles as out-of-door wraps. We 
have had mysterious hints for a long while of a change in 
our head-dresses; but nothing marked has, as yet, taken 
place; but we are threatened with something enormous 
when it does come. 

Tae Harr is still worn high at the back, and rather close 
to the head in front. A few thin, light curls add very much 
to this style of dressing the hair. x 

ORNAMENTS of dead-colored gold, cameos, and enamels, 
are most popular. Insects in gold, enamels, and precious 
stones, are still fashionable. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS... 

Fig. 1.—KNIcKERBOCKER PANTS AND Jacket or PLUM 
Cotorep Cron, ror A Bory.—Black glazed sailor hat. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Wuitz CasuMere, ror a [rte Girt 
or Stx Years or Acs, trimmed with rouleux and rosettes 
of blue silk. The braces with long ends, and the band, are 
also of blue. 

Fic. 11.—Grar Popitn Dress with a Pericm Basque, FB 
A Youne Ginu.—The dress and basque are trimmed with 
cross-bands of green and white silk. 

Fic. rv.—Crrson Casnmert Sacqur Dress, trimmed with 
black velvet, and cut square in front, for a child. 

Fig. v.—Pants anp Open Jacket or Brown VELVETEEN, 
Over a Trent Jackzt or Buus Veivet.—Biack velvet leg- 
gins. A gay scarf is wound around the waist, as well a8 
around the brown velvet cap. 
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Lady's Toilet Stipper—braided on Velvet. 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST. 




















BUGLE TRIMMING. 


NEW STYLE DRESS. 

























































































.BUGLE TRIMMING. 


WALKING DRESS. 























NAME FOR MARKING 


NEW STYLE DRESS. 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING. 
NEW STYLE DRESS. 
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